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“The Latest Arrivals,” painted by Montana frontier artist E. S. Paxson, 1904. Montana 
Historical Society Collection, Helena. 
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THE COVER. This is only a meager, but excellent bit of the fine Charles M. Russell painting “Toll 
Collectors,” skillfully executed by the Cowboy Artist in 1913. From 1866 until the turn of this 
century, vast herds of half-wild cattle came up the long trail from Texas to Montana. Their mi- 
grations wrote an epic chapter in the history of the West. Russell here depicts an Indian Leader 
demanding of the Trail Boss a bounty of beef for the privilege of crossing the Red Man’s buffalo 
range. Malcolm S. Mackay collection, State Historical Museum, Helena, Montana. 
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4 Roundup of these new western books: 


The Oglala Sioux, Warriors in Transition by Robert H. Ruby; reviewed by Robert W. 
Johannsen, University of Kansas. Taming the Forty-Niner by Elisabeth Margo; reviewed by 
W. Turrentine Jackson, University of California at Davis. The Tragic Days of Billy The 
Kid by Frazier Hunt; reviewed by David H. Stratton, Baylor University. The Fighting 
Cheyennes by George Bird Grinnell; reviewed by Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College. Pale 
Moon (a novel of the Southwest) by W. R. Burnett; reviewed by William E. Wilson, Indiana 
University. Gold On The Desert by Olga Wright Smith; reviewed by Lewis B. Patten, Denver, 
Colorado. The frontier Years wins a citation for excellence. 
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The City of Washington in 1831, from an aquatint by W. J. Bennett. Courtesy The Mariners Museum, New- 
port News, Va. 





125 years ago the incandescence of the Nation’s capital effected 


electrifying changes on an aboriginal’s personality. 


By John C. Ewers 





WHEN THE LIGHT SHONE IN WASHINGTON 
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One HUNDRED and twenty-five years ago the buffalo- 
hunting Indians who roamed the broad plains of the Upper 
Missouri Valley had little reason to be awed by the size 
or the power of the United States. They were independent, 
courageous people who tolerated rather than feared the 
few American citizens who dared to trespass on their 
beloved hunting grounds. Those Americans were traders 
eager to make friends among Indians. They built posts on 
the Missouri and urged Indian hunters to bring their valu- 
able furs and buffalo robes to them. That was no easy 
task. it meant luring the redmen away from their old 
friends of the Hudson’s Bay Company north of the inter- 
national line in Canada. The powerful Blackfeet, Assini- 
boin, Cree and Ojibwa tribes had been trading with Hud- 
son’s Bay men for generations. In the year 1831 the 
enterprising Americans were finding it rough going trying 
to take the business from their more experienced compet- 
itors across the border. 

Then someone, quite possibly John Jacob Astor of 
New York, the cleverest of all fur traders, whose American 
Fur Company was the largest concern operating on the 
Upper Missouri, conceived the idea that the United States 
government should help its citizens to gain a larger share 
of the Indian trade in that area by employing a little tried 
and true diplomacy. 

This proposal was quite simple. The Secretary of War 
should instruct the Indian Agent for the Upper Missouri 
tribes to bring some representative Indian leaders of those 
tribes to Washington to meet their Great White Father. 





These delegates would be im- 
pressed by the vastness of the 
United States, the great num- 
bers of its citizens, the deadly 
weapons and the mechanical 
wonders of the white man’s 
world. They would be touched 
by The Great White Father’s 
interest in and liberality to- 
ward his redskinned children. 
Surely, these Indians would 
return home with enthusiastic 
reports of the power and the 
kindness of Americans. In an 
atmosphere of interracial good 
will American business on the 
Upper Missouri would boom. 

This formula was no new 
one in Indian relations. Our 
government had _ sponsored 
many earlier delegations of 
Indian chiefs and headmen 
from eastern and mid-western 
tribes to the seat of govern- 
ment, and with apparent suc- 
cess. Never before, however, 
had a party of redmen from 
a region so remote been in- 
vited on this grand tour. Yet 
perhaps the very remoteness 
of the Upper Missouri tribes— 
more than 2,000 miles up river 
from St. Louis, over 1,100 miles 
beyond the last Indian Agency 
at Belle Vue—was all the 
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Fort Union, 


Bodmer’s pencil sketch of 1833. 


American Fur Company’s famed post in Assiniboine country, as lithographed from Carl 



















more reason some of these 
savages should be given a 
taste of civilization. Major F. 
A. Sanford, Sub-Agent for the 
Upper Missouri Indians, had 
described his charges as “the 
most hostile and most remote 
of the Indians with whom our 
Citizens have _ intercourse, 
their trade the most valuable 
and constantly increasing — 
they are beyond the reach of 
punishment and with them 
influence is only to be ac- 
quired by fear of punishment 
or hope of presents.” 

So it was that in the fall 
of 1831 young Major Sanford 
was authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War to conduct a se- 
lected group of Indian leaders 
from the several Upper Mis- 
souri tribes to the nation’s 
capital. General William 
Clark, renowned co-leader of 
the Lewis and Clark overland 
expedition to the Pacific Ocean 
a quarter century earlier, 
and then Superintendent of 
Indian affairs in St. Louis, 
wrote Secretary of War Cass 
on September 3rd that he ex- 
pected Sanford and his In- 
dians to reach St. Louis about 
November 15th. 
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St. Louis, 1831. 


Broken Arm, Cree Indian Warrior who accompanied 
The Light to Washington. Portrait by George Catlin, 
Courtesy Smithsonian Institution. 





Meanwhile the Indian Agent 
was having his troubles round- 
ing up members for his expe- 
dition. It wasn’t easy to per- 
suade young warriors that the 
attractions of a Washington 
they couldn’t comprehend 
were enough worth seeing to 
justify a whole year’s absence 
from the known excitements 
of the buffalo hunt and the 
horse or scalp raid and the 
pleasures of their own fire- 
sides. Only really adventur- 
cus souls would join the Ma- 
jor’s party. Even after they 
set out down river from Fort 
Union at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone (near the present 
Montana-North Dakota line) 
several volunteer delegates 
changed their minds and re- 
turned to their homes. They 
acted just like members of an 
Indian war party who, having 
received dream warnings that 
their expedition was ill- 
starred, turned back long be- 
fore they reached the enemy 
camp. 

Only four Indians, two in- 
terpreters and the Major re- 
mained of the Washington- 
bound mission as their mack- 
inaw boat, manned by a crew 


of husky French-Canadians, 
neared the white settlements 
on the Lower Missouri in No- 
vember. It was then (accord- 
ing to the story told George 
Catlin a few weeks later) that 
the Indians who had travelled 
more than 1,500 miles down 
river without seeing much evi- 
dence of the white man’s 
vaunted civilization “com- 
menced a register of the white 
men’s houses (or cabins) by 
cutting a notch for each on 
the side of a pipestem in order 
to show when they got home 
how many white men’s houses 
they saw on their journey. 
At first the cabins were 
scarce; but continually as they 
advanced down the river more 
and more rapidly increased in 
numbers, and they soon found 
their pipestem filled with 
marks, and they determined 
to put the rest of them on the 
handle of a war club, which 
they soon got marked all over 
likewise; and at length, while 
the boat was moored at the 
shore for the purpose of cook- 
ing the dinner of the party, 
(the Indians) stepped into the 
bushes and cut a long stick, 
from which they peeled the 
bark; and when the boat was 
again under way they sat 
down and with much labor 
copied the notches onto it 
from the pipestem and club, 
and also kept adding a notch 
for every house they passed. 
This stick was soon filled, and 
in a day or two several others, 
when at last they seemed 
much at a loss to know what 
to do with their troublesome 
records, until they came in 
sight of St. Louis, which is a 
town of fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, upon which, after 
consulting a little, they 
pitched their sticks overboard 
into the river.” 

The St. Louis Beacon for 


December 15 briefly noted 
their arrival: 


“Major John Dougherty, In- 


dian Agent for the Missouri, 
and Major J. F. A. Sandford, 
Sub-Agent for the upper Mis- 
souri, arrived at this place a 
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The Light, painted from life by George Catlin, when 
this gregarious Assiniboine was enroute to the Nation’s 
Capito] in 1831, Courtesy Smithsonian Institution. 





short time since. Major S. is 
accompanied by several of the 
principal men of the Assini- 
boin, Cree and Soteau tribes 
of Indians, the first visit ever 
made by any of their bands 
to our settlements.” 


George Catlin, who had yet 
to gain his reputation as the 
most prolific painter of In- 
dians in the pre-camera peri- 
od, was in St. Louis at the 
time. With Major Sanford’s 
help he persuaded the Indians 
to sit for him. Likenesses of 
two of the four Indian dele- 
gates are preserved in the col- 
lection of Catlin’s original oil 
paintings in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


First to pose was the Assini- 
boin delegate whom Catlin 
called “Wi-jun-jon, The Pi- 
geon’s Egg Head.” However, 
Catlin was a painter, not a 
linguist. Some of his Indian 
names are more romantic- 
sounding than exact. This In- 
dian was “Ah-jon-jon,” a name 
somewhat difficult to trans- 
late. Several of this man’s 
descendants, elderly Indians 
living on Fort Peck and Fort 
Belknap Reservations, Mon- 
tana, have told me the name 
refers to something transpar- 
ent and bright. Probably the 
best short translation is “The 
Light,” a rendering suggested 
more than a century ago by 
the Assiniboin-speaking fur 
trader, Edwin T. Denig. 


“The Light” was the out- 
standing personality, the star 
of the troupe. He was the eld- 
est son of Iron Arrow Point, 
chief of the Stone Band, one 
of the major divisions of the 
large Assiniboin tribe. Aged 
about 30 years, “The Light” 
had gained a high reputation 
among his people as a hunter 
and a warrior. He had be- 
come a great favorite of the 
American traders at Fort 


Union. They had recognized 


his qualities of leadership by 
appointing him soldier at the 
fort, responsible for keeping 
order among the Indians when 


they came in to trade. They 
also relied upon him to re- 
capture and bring back any 
horses that were stolen from 
the fort by brash young Assini- 
boin braves. The traders must 
have encouraged their good 
and influential friend, “The 
Light,” to leave his wife and 
children behind to make the 
long trek to Washington. Sure- 
ly here was a savage Apollo 
who would make a striking 
impression in the drawing 
rooms of Washington. 

Catlin’s portrait emphasized 
the mongoloid characters of 
this proud, handsome man — 
his large broad face, promi- 
nent cheek bones and nose; 
his firm lips, strong jaw and 
straight, shining black hair. 
His powerful body was 
clothed in a shirt of finely- 
dressed mountain-goat skin, 
tastefully embroidered with 
narrow bands and rosettes of 
delicately colored porcupine 
guills. 

One of “The Light’s” fellow 
delegates Catlin called “Eeh- 
tow-wees-ka-zeet, He who has 






Eyes behind him.” Catlin 
erred less grievously in ren- 
dering this man’s name. Mod- 
ern Indians and Denig trans- 
lated it, “Eyes on Both Sides.” 
However, he was known to 
Catlin and even better known 
to the traders by the name of 
“Broken Arm.” This name he 
had earned on the battlefield. 
In an intertribal fight this 
man’s left arm was wounded, 
but with his one good arm he 
killed several of the enemy 
and counted coup repeatedly. 
“Broken Arm,” prominent 
warrior, was a delegate from 
the Plains Cree Indians. 
Catlin portrayed “Broken 
Arm” as a good looking young 
man of dignified bearing. The 
entire upper half of his face 
was painted vermilion. In ad- 
dition to his decorated skin 
shirt he wore an elaborate 
choker covered with blue and 
white glass trade beads, ear 
drops of silver and a frontlet 
composed of large necklace 
beads and tubular white shell 
ornaments known to Indians 
and traders as “hair pipes.” 
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They were made from Bahama 
conch shells by white wam- 
pum makers in far off New 
Jersey and offered to western 
Indians by both Canadian and 
American traders. “Broken 
Arm’s” portrait shows more 
clearly than “The Light’s” the 
influence of the fur trade upon 
Indian ornament among the 
wild tribes of the Upper Mis- 
souri at that time. 


The other two Indian dele- 
gates made so little impres- 
sion during their trip to 
Washington that even their 
names escaped recording. We 
know only that one of them 
was a Plains Ojibwa (Soteau) 
and the other a Tete Coupe 
or Yanktonai Sioux. We know 
too that there were two 
Frenchmen in the party who 
served as interpreters for the 
Indians. One, Michel Gravil, 
interpreted for the two 
Algonquian-speaking Indians 
(“Broken Arm” and the name- 
less Ojibwa). The other, Lou- 
pon Frenier, translated for 
the Siouan-speaking redmen 
(“The Light” and the un- 
named Yanktonai). 


Soon after their arrival in 
St. Louis the party must have 
called upon “the red-head 
chief,” General William Clark. 
In the large brick building at- 
tached to his residence on the 
corner of Vine and Main 
Streets, Clark was accustomed 
to receive visiting Indians. He 
not only welcomed the red 
men with tact and dignity but 
he took pains to show them 
the remarkable collection of 
Indian costumes, weapons and 
utensils as well as the two- 
headed calf and the miscel- 
laneous objects of natural his- 
tory that adorned the walls 
of his council chamber. This 
room, in reality the first mu- 
seum west of the Mississippi 
River, had become one of St. 
Louis’ outstanding tourist at- 
tractions for whites as well 
as Indians. Leading American 
scientists and members of 
European royalty travelling 
in this country had seen it 
and written their praise of 
Clark’s Indian Museum. Many 
of the most prominent Indian 
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chiefs of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and not a few Plains In- 
dian leaders had been formal- 
ly received in that room. No 
doubt General Clark reminded 
the men of this first delega- 
tion from the Upper Missouri 
of his own travels in their 
country a quarter-century be- 
fore and expressed his appre- 
ciation of their returning his 
visit. 

In St. Louis, too, the Indians 
were examined by a doctor 
who vaccinated them against 
the dread smallpox. Every 
precaution was taken to insure 
their health and welfare. Nev- 
ertheless, the Indians became 
temporarily indisposed, due it 
was thought, to changes in 
diet and climate. Major San- 
ford was compelled to delay in 
St. Louis longer than he had 
planned. 

Not until New Years Davy 
of 1832 was the party ready 
to proceed on its way east- 
ward. By then the Mississippi 
River was frozen over. In- 
stead of continuing their 
travels by boat as originally 
planned, they had to take the 
more expensive stage route. 
The first leg of their overland 
journey took them to Mays- 
ville, Kentucky. From there 
they rode up the Ohio Valley 
to Wheeling (then in Virginia) 
in two hacks. They stopped 
over in Wheeling for two days 
(until January 10), then 
crossed the mountains to Fred- 
erick, Maryland, by stage. 

The Frederick Herald re- 
ported the appearance of this 
strange party in that town on 
January 12, nearly two weeks 
after they left St. Louis: 

“IN DIA NS—Major John 
Sanford, the highly respect- 
able and intelligent Indian 
Agent who has charge of the 
Indians in the vicinity of and 
beyond the Mandan villages, 
passed through this city on 
Thursday last, accompanied by 
the most distinguished braves 
or warriors of the Assynaboin, 
or Stone Indians, the Knisten- 
eaux or Cree and Sotue tribes, 
which reside in remote sec 
tions of our territory in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and are almost entire 


strangers to the arts of civi- 
lization—the only whites with 
whom they hold intercourse, 
with the. exception of the 
agents of the Hudson Bay 
company, being a few of our 
own citizens engaged in the 
fur trade. We learn from Ma- 
jor Sanford that delegates 
from nine tribes would have 
accompanied him, but after 
having avoided their enemies 
and surmounted the greatest 
privations and _ difficulties, 
they became alarmed at re- 
ports of small pox, and five 


returned. These, however, by, 


whom Maj. S. is accompanied, 
will fulfill the intention of the 
government, which is to im- 
press them, and through them 
the warlike tribes which they 
represent, with an idea of the 
effects of civilization, and our 
ability to redress any injuries 
which they may inflict upon 
our citizens. 

“They will be under the di- 
rection of the agent, visit 
Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, and 
take their departure for the 
West early in spring—and it 
is expected, so distant do they 
reside from the Atlantic sea- 
board, that nearly the balance 
of the year will be expended 
in returning them to their re- 
spective tribes. 

“This delegation is com- 
pletely Ferae naturae, and an 
admirable specimen of those 
roving Indians of whose ex- 
istence and feats we read more 
as romance than fact. In their 
native plains and forests they 
wear only a robe, carelessly 
thrown over the right shoul- 
der, their limbs unfettered and 
free: and notwithstanding Ma- 
jor S. has provided them leg- 
gings and other clothing suit- 
able to the season, they could 
not be prevailed upon to wear 
hats or caps; their only head- 
dress being their enormous 
locks of hair. 

“The delegation is accom- 
panied by two interpreters, 
and we have no doubt that 
the visit will prove of great 
benefit to our citizens engaged 
in the fur trade.” 

At Frederick the party 
boarded a train for Baltimore 








and Washington. The Herald 
reporter eagerly watched the 
wild Indians to catch some in- 
dication of their reactions to 
this new miracle of locomo- 
tion. He was, however, “struck 
by their philosophic demeanor, 
so eminently characteristic of 
the savage—they evinced no 
curiosity, no excitement, and 
seemed to think with him of 
old ‘there is nothing new un- 
der the sun.’ Even the rail 
road, that wonder of the 
world, could not arouse their 
phlegmatic temperment, and 
though the renowned ‘Broken- 
arm’ took an outside seat, it 
was more with a view to be- 
ing near his friend Major S. 
than to look upon the mode 
by which the rails are trav- 
elled.” 

On their arrival in the cap 
ital city the party engaged 
lodgings at Brown’s Hotel. On 
Major Sanford 


January 15, 


rendered an itemized bill list- 
ing the expenses encountered 
in bringing his delegation as 
far as Washington. This fas- 
cinating document, preserved 
in The National Archives, 
comprises a unique commen- 
tary on the complexity as well 
as the costliness of this 
undertaking. Transportation 
charges alone involved such 
diverse items as the purchase 
of a $49 mule used by the 
Agent in his quest for poten- 
tial delegates in the Indian 
Country, the rental of a mack- 
inaw boat from the American 
Fur Company and payments 
for the services of five strong- 
backed oarsmen and boatmen 
to navigate the vessel down 
the Missouri; ferryage charges 
across the Missouri, stage and 
hack fare from St. Louis to 
Frederick and train fare from 
thence to Washington. Food 
items varied from the pur- 


chase of meat and pemmican 
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on the Upper Missouri to the 
payment for individual meals 
as the party neared Washing- 
ton. Lodging items were en- 
tered as was the pay of the 
interpreters and of the Major 
himself. This accounting also 
included such oddly interest- 
ing entries as: $42.00 paid to 
Tous. Charbonneau (well- 
known to western history as 
the good-for-nothing husband 
of the famous Indian girl, Sac- 
ajawea) for the hire of 2 
horses to go from the Hidatsa 
villages toward the Rocky 
Mountains in a vain search for 
a Crow Indian delegate; $56.00 
for the purchase of buffalo 
robes which the Major justi- 
fied by the explanation “with 
the usual Indian improvidence 
they started unprovided and 
I was compelled to furnish 
them when the cold weather 
overtook us or run the risk 
of their attempting to return.” 
In St. Louis there was an 





Here again, in pencil] sketch, George Catlin recorded The Light, his wife and three children. 











item of $35.25 for “vermilion, 
socks, mittens, etc.” to keep 
the Indians’ faces freshly 
painted and their appendages 
warm. There was also Dr. 
Tiffin’s bill of $35.00 for ‘med- 
ical attendance and vaccinat- 
ing Indians.” Total expendi- 
tures to the date of the party’s 
arrival in Washington were 
$2,402.04. 

Two days later Major San- 
ford submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War an estimate of the 
delegation’s expenditures for 
the remainder of its trip, brok- 
en down into seven items: 

$300 board and room while 

in Washington. 
$500 to visit principal cities. 
$700 return travel to St. 
Louis. 

$700 travel from St. Louis 
to the Indians’ homes 
(2,000 miles). 

$500 pay of the two inter- 
preters (15 January to 
August 1832). 

$350 pay of Major Sanford 
for the same period. 

$1000 presents to Indians 
consisting of “Guns, 
Swords, pistols, Suits 
of Clothes etc.” 

Considering that there were 
only four Indians in the party, 
this item of $1000 for presents 
looks rather steep. The Major 
justified it with the laconic 
notation, “without presents 
they have no ears.” By adding 
these seven items to the actu- 
al expenditures prior to Janu- 
ary 15, we can see that this 
delegation must have cost in 
the neighborhood of $6,450. 
This was at a time when cof- 
fee was selling at 11 cents a 
pound, imported wine at 37 
cents a gallon and an ambi- 
tious young Indian Agent 
risked his life for less than 
$700 a year. For the Ameri- 
can taxpayer of 1832 this ex- 
pedition from “the headwaters 
of the Missouri to Washing- 
ton” and return was no joy 
ride. 

In Washington “The Light” 
really began to shine. His good 
looks, his straight, powerful 
physique, his tastefully decor- 
ated, spotless skin costume, his 
picturesque speeches and his 
friendly disposition won him 
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the smiles and admiration of 
fashionable ladies. The artist, 
Charles Bird King, painter of 
Washington society as well as 
many prominent Indian visit- 
ors to the nation’s capital, 
asked “The Light” to pose for 
him. King’s oil portrait, bear- 
ing the title “Assiniboin In- 
dian from the Most Remote 
Tribe That Had ever Visited 
Washington previous to 1838” 
still hangs in the Redwood Li- 
brary and Atheneaum in New- 
port, Rhode Island. No doubt 
the Indians visited the great 
council house (capitol) and 
met the country’s law-makers. 
They went to the White House 
where “The Light” made a 
particular hit with President 
Jackson. According to his As- 
siniboin descendants “The 
Light” gave the President his 
name and his best skin suit. 
Andrew Jackson graciously 
reciprocated by presenting his 
name and General’s uniform 
to “The Light,” Wherever they 
went the other Indians tagged 
along, consistently outshone 
by “The Light’s” magnetic 
personality, his superb show- 
manship. 

They visited Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York 
and observed in all these big 
cities the whites as numerous 
as blades of grass on the 
plains, so many indeed that 
“they had to build their tipis 
one on top of another” (two- 
stories houses). They were 
shown the white men’s 
forts, their shot towers, their 
great armories and _ loud- 
mouthed cannon; their ocean- 
going ships, their railroads 
and balloons — all the ma- 
terial wonders of the white 
man’s civilization. Nor did 
they fail to notice many 
strange social customs among 
the whites. 

By spring they had seen the 
east and were back in St. 
Louis. Arrangements were 
made for them to return to 
their own country aboard the 
American Fur Company’s new 
steamboat, the Yellowstone, on 
her maiden voyage up river 
to Fort Union. It would be 
the first steamboat ever to 
sail so far up the Missouri. 


George Catlin, a fellow pas- 
senger on the Yellowstone, 
was so impressed by the amaz- 
ing transformation in “The 
Light’s” appearance since he 
had seen him only a few 
months before in St. Louis that 
he painted a full-length two- 
figure oil portrait contrasting 
the handsome Indian in beau- 
tiful native dress who went to 
Washington with the gro- 
tesque and not a little ludi- 
crous character he saw on his 
way home from there. As 
“The Light” strode on deck he 
was wearing a military coat 
and trousers of fine blue 
broadcloth trimmed with gold 
lace. A pair of huge epaulettes 
covered his shoulders. A shin- 
ing black stock wrapped round 
his neck and tight, high- 
heeled boots made him “step 
like a yoked hog.” On his 
head sat a high beaver hat, 
banded with silver lace and 
surmounted by a red plume 
two feet tall. His long Indian 
locks flowed down his back 
hiding most of his high, stiff 
uniform collar. His hands 
were sheathed in white kid 
gloves. In one of them he held 
a blue umbrella, in the other 
a large fan. Catlin added a 
couple of whisky bottles, part- 
ly concealed by his long coat, 
for good measure. “The Light” 
was whistling Yankee Doodle. 


For fully a half hour after 
“The Light” hobbled ashore 
at Fort Union his wife and 
other relatives pretended not 
to know him in his strange 
garb. But gradually there- 
after his white man’s clothes 
disappeared. By next day the 
lower part of his uniform coat 
had been converted into a 
pair of leggings for his wife. 
She held these new, blue leg 
coverings in place with gar- 
ters made from his silver lace 
hatband. One of his brothers 
wore the top of the coat over 
a pair of Indian-made buck- 
skin leggings. By noon of that 
day his tall, tight boots gave 
way to a pair of comfortable 
skin moccasins. By the close 
of the second day, after freely 
imbibing from the keg of 
whisky he had brought home 
with him, little remained of 
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his new finery save his blue 
umbrella and his President 
Jackson medal. 

On August first Major San- 
ford, happy no doubt to have 
discharged his responsibility 
for the delegation, wrote to 
Elbert Herring, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in Washing- 
ton: 

“The Indians I got back safe 
to their country and highly 
gratified with their trip and 
that it will be attended with 
great advantages to our trad- 
ers, I don’t hesitate to affirm 
positively.” 

Next summer (1833), the 
travelling German scientist, 
Maximilian Prince of Wied, 
met “The Light” at Fort 
Union. He led his band of 
42 lodges (including about 60 
warriors) to Fort Union to 
trade. The German Prince, 
like other white men before 
him, was charmed by this 
Indian, describing “The Light” 
in his published account of his 
travels, “He was a handsome 
man, in a fine dress; he wore 
a beautifully embroidered 
black leather shirt, a new 
scarlet blanket, and a great 
medal round his neck.” The 
Prince also noted that this In- 
dian commonly was called 
“GeneralJackson.” 

At Fort Uniofi the Prince 
also saw “Broken Arm,” chief 
of a Cree band “who had a 
medal with the effigy of the 
President hung round his neck, 
which he had received on a 
visit to Washington.” So Ma- 
jor Sanford’s confident predic- 
tion that the Indian delega- 
tion’s journey to Washington 
would benefit the traders ap- 
peared on the surface to be 
borne out in the observations 
of a famous scientist a year 
later. 

But the traders knew bet- 
ter. Jackson, the erstwhile 
“Light” was becoming more 
and more of a problem to his 
own people, what with his con- 
tinual, insistent yakking about 
the strange miracles he had 
witnessed when he “was at 
Washington.” To some of his 
fellow tribesmen this fellow’s 
“lying” was becoming unbear- 
able. In fact his accounts of 
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This is a reproduction of the full-length, two-figure oil portrait by 

Catlin, so amazed at the transformation of The Light from a hand- 

some Indian in native dress to a ludicrous figure, that he felt it 
deserved special treatment. 





the wonders of civilization had 
gotten him into more than 
one quarrel with former 
friends who dared to question 
his veracity. Nevertheless, the 
Assiniboin believe that Jack- 
son led a charmed life—that 
he was impervious to death 
by lead bullets. 

Then one evening (accord- 
ing to the intelligent fur 
trader, Edwin T. Denig) Jack- 
son was amusing some of his 
friends by telling them about 
the shot tower he saw when 
“IT was at Washington.” A 
stranger in the group, unable 
to comprehend a _ structure 
made by man of such size and 
height as Jackson was de- 
scribing, interrupted several 
times, challenging the teller’s 
regard for the truth. This 
irked Jackson so that at the 
conclusion of his story he in- 
vited his friends to step out- 


side his lodge into the moon- 
light while he convinced the 
stranger of the truth of his 
story. 

Once outside, Jackson be- 
gan to tell the stranger one 
more experience which had 
made an indelible impression 
upon him. “When I was at 
Washington in a private home, 
some gentleman was telling 
a strange story to the others. 
During the recital there was 
another man present who so 
far forgot himself as to call 
the other a liar. The gentle- 
man said nothing at the time, 
but promsied to convince him 
as soon as the company ad- 
journed, which shortly after- 
ward they did to a bar-room 
of a public house, when the 
guest who told the story took 
the one who called him a liar 
by the arm thus and caned 
him most unmercifully.” So 
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saying, Jackson raised his own 
cane and broke it over the 
back of 
stranger. 

The group dispersed. But 
later that night the stranger 
busied himself quietly filing 
down a piece of iron tbout 
an inch long to fit the calibre 
of his gun. He loaded it care- 
fully into the muzzle of his 
firearm and went in search 
of the lead-proof Jackson, who 
was sitting at the back of his 
lodge smoking his pipe. The 
stranger placed the muzzle of 
his gun a few inches from the 
shadow of Jackson’s head on 
the outside of the skin tipi 
cover and pulled the trigger. 
The iron slug tore away the 
upper part of Jackson’s head. 

All that was mortal of “The 
Light,” alias Jackson, was 
buried in a tree near the place 
the Assiniboin called “big 
white man’s house,” his be- 
loved Fort Union. Next sum- 
mer (according to Charles 
Larpenteur, the trader) some 
St. Louis doctors requested 
some Indian skulls. “The 
Light’s” head was cut off, 
placed in a sack with several 
other Indian crania, and sent 
down river to the civilization 
that had been the cause of his 
undoing. 

Even after “The Light’s” 
death his influence continued 
to plague the Assiniboin. One 
of his several brothers tracked 
his murderer to an Hidatsa 
village and killed him by 
shooting through the smoke- 
hole into the earthlodge where 
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he was hiding. The feud con- 
tinued over a period of several 
years until no fewer than six 
men of the contesting fam- 
ilies were killed. Not until 
a disastrous smallpox epidem- 
ic greatly reduced the num- 
bers of the Assiniboin (in 
1837) was this feud ended. 


But what of “The Light’s” 
travelling companion, “Broken 
Arm”? To be sure he was no 
favorite of the traders. Lar- 
penteur simply wrote that he 
“never amounted to any- 
thing.” Denig claimed that 
“Broken Arm,” profiting from 
“The Light’s” sad experience, 
“told all lies, represented the 
Americans as but a handful 
of people far inferior in every 
respect to his own.” Denig 
termed him “a scheming, 
mean, beggerly Indian... 
pretty generally despised by 
the traders.” Yet in the year 
1854, more than two decades 
after that fateful Indian dele- 
gation to Washington, Denig 
grudgingly admitted that 
“Broken Arm” had some in- 
fluence among his own na- 
tion. 


Fortunately there are other 
data which may help us to 
appraise the character and 
status of “Broken Arm.” Lar- 
penteur himself recognized 
“Broken Arm, the great chief 
of the Crees, who had been 
to Washington” as head of the 
Indian winter camp at Woody 
Mountain in January 1844, 
Larpenteur had good reason 
to remember that camp for 
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he obtained 180 buffalo robes 
from those Indians in ex- 
change for a mere five gal- 
lons of diluted liquor. In 1851 
“Broken Arm” was a tribal 
delegate to the Fort Laramie 
Treaty Council at which the 
first tribal boundaries in the 
northern plains were de- 
scribed and mapped. In the 
fall of 1855 he represented his 
people at the council on the 
Missouri River at the mouth of 
the Judith when the first 
treaty between the United 
States and the powerful Black- 
foot tribes was negotiated. 


In January, 1848, the Can- 
adian artist, Paul Kane, met 
this Indian near Fort Edmon- 
ton. “Broken Arm,” then chief 
of a band of 40 lodges, was 
most hospitable, inviting 
Kane to supper and present- 
ing his pipe to the white man 
as a gift. Kane’s account of 
this visit reveals “Broken 
Arm” as both a practical phil- 
osopher and a homespun hu- 
morist. 


“We sat up very late talk- 
ing to the chief, who seemed 
to enjoy our society very 
much. Amongst the other 
topics of discourse, he began 
talking about the efforts of 
the missionaries amongst his 
people, and seemed to think 
that they would not be very 
successful; for though he did 
not interfere with the religious 
belief of any of his tribe, yet 
many thought as he did; and 
his idea was, that as Mr. Run- 
dell had told him that what 


Paul Kane, the very able 
Canadian artist who did 
much 
more impressed with 
Broken Arm than was 
Catlin with The Light. 
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he preached was the only true 
road to heaven, and Mr. Hunt- 
er told him the same thing, 
and so did Mr. Thebo, and as 
all three said that the other 
two were wrong, and as he 
did not know which was right, 
he thought they ought to call 
a council among themselves, 
and that then he would go 
with them all three; but that 
until they agreed he would 
wait. 


“He then told us that there 
was a tradition in his tribe of 
one of them having become a 
Christian, and was very good, 
and did all he ought; and that 
when he died he was taken 
up to the white man’s heaven, 
where everything was very 
good and very beautiful, and 
all were happy amongst their 
friends and relatives who had 
gone before them, and where 
they had everything that the 
white man loves and longs for; 
but the Indian could not share 
their joy and pleasure, for all 
was strange to him, and he 
met none of the spirits of his 
ancestors, and there was none 


to welcome him, no hunting 
nor fishing, nor any of those 
joys in which he used to de- 
light, and his spirit grew sad. 
Then the Great Manitou called 
him and asked him, ‘Why art 
thou sad in this beautiful 
heaven which I have made 
for your joy and happiness?’ 
and the Indian told him that 
he sighed for the company of 
the spirits of his relations, 
and that he felt lone and sor- 
rowful. So the Great Manitou 
told him that he could not 
send him to the Indian heaven, 
as he had, whilst on earth, 
chosen this one, but that as 
he had been a very good man, 
he would send him back to 
earth again, and give him an- 
other chance.” 


This tradition is almost a 
parable of “Broken Arm’s” 
own great adventure of some 
16 years earlier. He had trav- 
elled to the far-off white man’s 
land. There he had seen and 
experienced many wonderful 
things which white men 


thought were good. But “Brok- 
en Arm” found that the white 





men’s ways were not meant 
for him. He was happy to 
return home and pursue once 
again the old familiar life of 
a Cree Indian. 


“The Light,” on the other 
hand, had been one of those 
Indians whom traders and In- 
dian Agents _ superficially 
termed “progressive.” He was 
fascinated by the white men’s 
ways. He enjoyed wearing the 
white man’s collar. He thought 
he could interpret the wonders 
of the white man’s world to 
unbelieving Indians who 
hadn’t had this unusual oppor- 
tunity to travel to far off 
Washington. To his people he 
became something more dis- 
tasteful than a mere bore or 
a chronic liar. He was a dis- 
turbing disciple of an alien 
way of life who had sold his 
Indian birthright for a mess 
of wild dreams. He was bad 
medicine. “The Light” had to 
be extinguished! 


Jack Ewers, is very able an- 
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“The branding fire” was the terse title which Huffman applied to this remarkable photograph of open-range days i 


Eastern Montana. 





LAST BUSTING AT BOW-QQN 
BY L. A. HUFFMAN 


Illustrated from photographs by the Author. 


A hundred and six in the shade of the 
cook’s tent-fly at the Hat X Camp on the 
Big Dry. It was a mid-August afternoon 
near the end of the general round-up. The 
sand flats and dunes of the Lower Dry were 
radiating heat like griddles. Not a breath 
of air, not a suggestion of a breeze. Yet 
in some mysterious way little dust and 
sand laden whirlwinds were born, sprang 
up and chased each other sportively, and 
sometimes savagely, noisily, across the bars 
and up the dunes to die in the sage or 
fringe of cottonwoods. 

The cook was flinging out a kettle of 
stewed raisins, which, he explained—to no 
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one in particular—“would assay eighty per 
cent grit, since one of them dam whirli- 
gigs got tangled up with his pie prepara- 
tions.” 

The great herd had watered and lain 
down by thousands upon the narrow strip 
of cool, moist sand that bordered the half- 
mile-long pool—a tempting pool, with 
smooth sand and silt floor. Yes, but the 
first splash of a swimmer might start that 
entire herd rolling their tails for the hills, 
the pine ridges of Woody, twenty miles 
back, from whence the Circle, at much 
pains and expense of good horse-flesh, that 
morning had brought them. No one there 
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needed cautioning, but a veteran puncher 
remarked: “Big difference in cattle. They 
are sure always wolfy that range the pine 
ridges. Nev’r could savvy why they should 
be so much wilder than prairie rangers, 
but they never do stand for no herdin’ 
afoot, or swimming parties.” 

So we did not swim. We did the next 
best thing—lay in the shade swapping 
hunks of cow and horse wisdom; rode 
broncs, headed stampedes, “fit” prairie 
fires, killed whole dens of rattlesnakes, 
burned incense, watched, from the thickly 
bedded herd, the overthirsty ones rise 
stretchingly and plod in straggling lines 
to the water, drink deep, plod back again, 
always to their particular family group to 
lie down again; changing sides, too, of 
course, same as you or I going back to bed. 

To the west on the wide bench, columns 
of dust and smoke told of the cut of cows 
and calves and the branding fire where 
Webb, Charley, and Smoky would soon be 
in a real roping contest, bringing quite a 
hundred and fifty calves for the boys at 
that fire to wrestle within the space of 
an hour and a half. Across the flat to the 
north, which was the round-up ground this 
morning, the Cross Anchor boys were push- 
ing the biggest throw-back of the year. 
From the bed-wagon I took a shot at the 
drag end of it as it passed; and you would 
not believe me, nor would the assessor, if 
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Through the brilliant book, THE FRON- 
TIER YEARS (Holt) and a sister volume soon 
to be announced—which like this article deals 
primarily with the great days of the open 
range cattle period—L. A. Huffman has now 
been established in the public mind as one of 
the greatest of the western frontier photogra- 
phers. That he, like the Cowboy Artist, C, M. 
Russell, was more than a one-sided genius also 
becomes apparent. Huffman, like Russell, pre- 
served the West in words as well as in graphic 
artistry. This sparkling article was written for 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, July 1907. We 
are indebted to Scribner’s and to Ruth Huffman 
Scott of Miles City, Mont., for the rare privi- 
lege of returning this exciting, authentic cow 
camp incident to contemporary print. In our 
judgment it is one of the finest pieces of true 
western literature ever to appear. 


THE EDITORS. 
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I let you in on my estimate of how many 
horned creatures there were in that more 
than a mile-long line of drift, bound Red- 
water way. 

Also from my perch on the bed-wagon, 
‘twixt yarns and snap-shots and burnings 
of incense, I saw far down the flat a string 
with a bed-horse in the lead, making our 
way through the dust-laden, shimmering 
heat. 


The “Rep” that belonged to that string 
proved to be Sandy B of the Bow-Gun, 
who, presently bunched the string ropes 
and unloaded the bed-horse and unsaddled 
his sweating, blowing mount. 





Huffman lived through the exciting cycle of open-range ranching on the northern plains. He witnessed the 
first of the trail herds arriving and the death of most of the great ranch kingdoms after the sodbusters 
fenced the range. Here he depicts a roundup outfit, such as that used by the Bow-Gun, which operated in 
the vast triangle ranched by the LU Bar, Cross Anchor, 79, Hat X, Umbrella, Two Bar and CK outfits 


north of Miles City. 















“Me?” said Sandy, after he had drunk his 
fill from the keg beside the wagon and 
squatted among us, munching from a hunk 
of bread in one hand and a hunk of cold 
beef in the other, “ME?” Why, I’ve been 
moonshinin’' the breaks below Hell and 
Crooked Creek, with a bunch of breeds 
from Poplar River way for ten days. Mess- 
wagon looks good to me. Hot? Say cattle 
boys, these sand-flats is cool to them .......... 
Me?”—to no one in particular—if I had 
time and a string of my own, I sure would 
go moonshinin’ the breaks for horses. 
There’s a wild maverick bunch in there 
that would give two honest, capable punch- 
ers a start in life. This cow-punchin’ is 
gettin’ to be a sorry trade. These breeds 
I reps with tells me it’s no josh that them 
Neidrings that owned the N-N and have 
driven in more Oregon broncs and trailed 
more cattle than anybody are sure starting 
a hog ranch. Yessir, a hog ranch,, woosh- 
ers, rooters, thousands of ’em. They are 
building her right now somewheres on the 
Missouri not far from Prairie Elk. Hain’t 
goin’ to be no room on this earth for ’ery 
real cow-hand a few years more. He goes 
to the tremblin’ room final for his check— 
with ’er hog in the corner. This throwback 





"Rounding up rough country where packs instead of 
mess-wagon must be used. 





settles it with old Bow-Gun, I guess. I am 
on my way to the ranch now to help 
gather the horses. We are short of saddle 
stock—going to break a bunch before the 
beef-gather begins. Better come out and 
see a touch of high life’—this with a nod 
in my direction—‘and bring along your 
snappin’ machine.” 

The fiery orb touched the tops of the 
cottonwoods. They began to push our herd 
from its bed-ground on the bar. The squad 
from the branding fire galloped campward. 
The horses were bunched behind the 
ropes. 

The round-up was to split the long drive 
to Hungry Creek, where they would make 
the round-up next day, by an evening move 
to a dry camp high in the divide back of 
Sand Arroya. Next morning when I awoke 
Sandy was just cutting his string from 
the Hat X bunch, and with his bobbing 
bed-horse in the lead was soon a speck 
against the first slanting beams of the 
sunrise. 

But I did not forget Sandy’s tip to be in 
on the “busting”; so it fell out that one 
raw windy September evening I pulled up 
at the Bow-Gun, one of the old-time cow 
camps of the north country, built nearly 
twenty-five years back, and now sadly 
fallen to dilapidation and decay. 
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Bearing little resemblance to the caricature of a cowboy that Hollywood has fictionalized, these three au*hentic 
cow hands could well have been Webb, Charley and Smoky, ready to bring in 150 bawling calves for branding 
—except Huffman failed to identify them that way. 
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. 
And this could have been the Bow-Gun on the Big Dry, or the diminutive ranch homes of other great spreads 


on Lodge Pole, Little Dry, Flat or Calf Creeks—but it wasn’t; except that they all looked much the same— 
and so unlike the movie versions! 
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I had come twenty miles to see “broncs echoed back from the buttes, “It’s a-l-lright 
busted” by new methods; and I thought, with m-e-e!” The cry brought foregather- 
as I unhitched, of the Bow-Gun boys of a ing from the one-time “buckaroo” house 
far time, and harked back to the days and sundry tepees pitched beside the dry 
when the environs of Milestown—aye, its washout, the hungry crew of the Bow-Gun, 
main thoroughfare withal—was the daily fifteen strong, to file by the lay-out box, 
chosen arena for the busters of those times, where each man supplied himself with an 
when a hand rode out his string whenever outfit-plate, cup, knife and fork —and 
or wherever it was dealt to him, and was straightway to load the same with ribs of 
of the sort that resented the appellation, young beef, pot-roasted, hot biscuits, 


“Horse Fighter” or “Buster.” He was born stewed corn, and the ever-present “Blue 
to the saddle and lariat, as farmer lads are Hen” tomatoes, and to top it, a portion from 
born to the milking pens and the furrows. the Dutch oven, of pudding with raisins 
galore, and sauce too a la vanilla magoo, 
and strong black coffee, of course. 





Foreman Bob bade me welcome. He and 
his crew were enjoying a rest between the 
general and the beef round-up, and lend- While we supped I looked about me to 
ing a hand with the broncs. The old place see if I could pick out the broncho rider, 
seemed deserted until the cook, a tall, bony, whose fame had been long familiar to the 
four-eyed rooster, let out a yell that countryside. “Weak head and strong back 
searched the crannies of the old place and for a horse fighter” is an old and common 
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saying; and likewise it had not infrequently 
chanced in old days that that gentleman 
could, with certainty, almost unerringly 
at any time or place, be spotted by his 
swagger, his display of artillery, his un- 
failing weakness for wearing heavy bear- 
skin or llama leggings, even in the hottest 
weather, and his spurs. 


But times have changed. There’s little 
doing in bearskin shaps. Fewer men are 
drawing fifty a month, making up in hat 
rim what they lack in skill and brains. 
And here was the old Bow-Gun almost at 
the end of it, soon to become a third-rate 
sheep camp. 


As Foreman Bob and I supped elbow to 
elbow in the firelight, listening to the chaff 
of the crew, I asked him which was Lee 
Warren, who was to begin on the follow- 
ing morning to ride the wild Bow-Gun 
horses at the rate of six or eight a day. 
Pointed out, he proved to be about the 
least conspicuous, least loquacious man of 
the bunch. Short to stubbiness, and dressed 
like a farm-hand; declining the proffered 
weed with thanks, saying he’d never 
learned to smoke. 
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Posed, perhaps, but an excellent study of a 
night herder sleeping in his soogan after many 
long hours in the saddle. 





Supper over, we gathered in the bunk 
house for a memorable evening of songs 
and stories. No herd to hold, no guards to 
stand, so no one seemed in haste to seek 
his blankets. The four-eyed one, too, joined 
us when his work was done for the night; 
and there was a man with a voice and a 
laugh—such a voice and rippling conta- 
gious laugh you never could forget, once 
you'd heard it. A man could top my string 
of the best nag in it if I could fetch a 
laugh the like of that. And the one story— 
I’m sorry it’s unprintable—that old four- 
eyes springs on us puts it out of every- 
body’s reach for that session. So we un- 
rolled our beds and turned in. 

From where I lay, through the wide- 
open door, I looked long at those eternal, 
turreted, cold. moonlit Western hills; out- 
lined against them stood, saddled and pick- 
eted, sentinel like, the wrangler’s gray 
night-horse, listening too to the myriad 
voices of the night that unfailingly come to 
the senses once a camp is stilled. I won- 
dered. as I had a thousand times in years 
that are gone. when, by some dying camp- 
fire I drowsed, up-gazing into the always 
new, yet changeless star-studded, glittering 
vastness, what the indescribable charm of 
this life was, that one failed always to put 
into speech. 

In the cold grayness the wrangler tip- 
toed among the silent sleepers, wakened 
the cook, mounted old “Specks,” the gray 
horse, and was off to round-up his night 
grazing band. 

Then the voice, clear as a bugle: “R-o-l-l 
o-u-t, R-o-l-1 o-u-t, while she’s hot.” It 
was steak, stacks of griddle-cakes, and cof- 
fee; after which Foreman Bob, addressing 
Warren, said: “Lee, tell Lem (Lem was 
the horse wrangler) how many you want, 


and the boys will run them in for you when | 
Warren “reckoned” six | 


you're ready.” 
would do to sample them at the jump-off. 


It reminded me of Dewey and Gridley: © 


“You may fire, Gridley, when you are 
ready.” 
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He’d have six, not more, raw onion-eyed, 
four-and five-year olds, for his first morn- 
ing’s work—when Lem was ready—and six 
horses, mind you, that had never smelled 
oats or felt weight of rawhide since they 
had had that Bow-Gun brand burned 
on their shoulders, some terrible day of 
their colthood. 


While we waited for the horses, Warren 
took stock of his outfit. Just a plain, ordi- 
nary, single-rigged cow-saddle, bridle, and 
lariat, spurs, quirt, and some short pieces 
of grass rope for the cross-hobbling. Pres- 
ently the voice, its owner elbow deep in 
his bread-pan, announced, “Hy-ar they 
come a f-o-g-g-i-n’.” 


Swiftly across the wide flat, flanked by 
half a dozen well-mounted riders, the little 
band swings in a wide circle, leaving adrift 
behind it a long ribbon of dust. The big 
gate is flung open, and the day’s work is 
corralled. An inner gate swings, another 
swift rush and the six beautiful beasts are 
bunched, snorting and trembling, in the 
round corral, the one with the snubbing- 
post in the centre, where legions of wild, 
care-free, young horses before them have 
bitten the dust, bidding sudden and pain- 
ful farewell to the glad, work-free life of 
the prairie. 





Both men were dealing in commonplaces. 


Warren, as he looks them over with crit- 
ical eye, uncoils the rawhide, adjusts hondo 
and loop. At his first step of approach they 
break away. Round and round they circle, 
in vain effort to dodge that flying noose, 
which, at the second cast, falls true, and 
the bright bay leader of the bunch, Oscar 
Wilde (a name that Warren flung to him 
with the first throw that he so neatly 
dodged, and Oscar he will be to the end 
of his days in the Bow-Gun saddle bunch) 
is in the toils, leaping, bucking, striking 
savagely at the thing that grips him by 
the throat, now held taut by Lee and his 
two helpers, who, when his first desperate 
lunges are past, take a turn of the rope 
around the snubbing-post set deep in the 
earth. 

“Easy, easy now! Snub him too sudden 
and he kinks her or breaks her (his neck). 
Steady now!” He is facing the post, feet 
braced and wide apart, straining at the 
rope until in his final, blind struggle for 
breath, he throws himself. Quick as a flash, 
Warren has his knee on Oscar’s neck, grips 
him by the underjaw, tilts his head so 
that his nose points skyward. Instantly the 
turn is thrown from the post. The noose 
slackens, is slipped off, passed bridle-wise 
over his ears and, by a dexterous and 
simple turn, made fast curbwise to his un- 
derjaw. 





Here is a roped remuda of extra roundup saddle horses, with a tent camp in the background. 


























“The flying noose of the rawhide falls true and the bright bay . . . is in the toils, leaping, bucking, striking 
savagely at the thing that grips him by the throat, now held taut by Lee and his two helpers, who, when 
his first desperate lunges are past, take a turn of the rope around the snubbin-post set deep in the earth .. .” 
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Here, is the third in this fine sequence study by Huffman, which he called “snubbing a wild mare—putting 

on a hackamore.” At a different time and in a different corral than the Bow-Gun’s, approximately the same 

“bustin’ ” scene is reenacted. Below, another rider, his bronc blindfolded by bandana prepares to mount and 
tame the plunging beast. 


For a full half-minute Oscar has found 
that dust-laden air so good that he has re- 
laxed, forgotten to fight. Deftly and quick- 
ly Warren hobbles his feet together and 
slips on the bridle. Oscar bounds to his 
feet, but quickly finds that his struggles 
to free himself only result in a succession 
of falls that cause him to hesitate, until, mi 
in some mysterious way, he finds his near ~ 
hind foot, too, caught in a noose and made ae » pres <a 
fast to his near front one. He’se cross-hob- SW 
led now and ready for the saddle. ¥ : 
Here the skill and patience of the bronc \ ges Fe ae 
rider are put to a ie test. He must 2 One: 
hold his horse by the reins and rope, lay 
the saddle blanket, then with a one-hand 
swing place the forty-pound saddle where 
it belongs. Dazed, cross-hobbled as he is, 
the horse resents the blanket to the twenti- 
eth time, often, and may frustrate as many 
attempts to reach with the latigo strap 
that swinging cinch ring, and often he will 
slip from under the saddle a good many 
times before it is caught and the first hard 
pull cinches the saddle firmly in place. 





Oscar has been in the toils fifteen min- 
utes—no doubt it’s seemed longer to him. 
His hobbles are now being removed—often 
quite as exciting a task as putting them 
on. They are off, those hobbles, but Oscar 
does not know it. His attention is distracted 
by a pain in his ear. Lee has it twisted 
firmly, gripped in his strong left hand. 
Strange, but true, nine times out of ten, 
the wildest outlaw will stand motionless 
for a minute or more if you get just the 
right twist on his ear. 


Cautiously, tensely, without the shadow 
of hesitation, Warren lightly swings to his 
seat. The critical moment has come. For 
five breathless seconds after that ear is 
released Oscar stands frozen, wide-eyed, 
nostrils distended, muscles strained until 
under the rear of that saddle-skirt there’s 
room for your hat ’twixt it and his back. 


In response to the first pull at the rein, 
by one or two quick, short, nervous steps 
he discovers that his legs are once more 
unshackled. Up he goes in a long, curving 
leap like a buck. Down goes his head, and 
he blats that indescribable baw] that only 
thoroughly maddened, terrified broncos 
can fetch, something uncanny, something 
between a scream and a groan, that rasps 
the nerves and starts the chill, hunted feel- 
ing working your spine. 

The Voice, drawing water at the well, 
sends a hail: “N-o-w he t-a-k-e-s her. 
S-t-a-y with him, Lee. S-t-a-y with him,” 
as round and round he leaps, reined hard, 
now right, now left, by his rider. Again 
and again he goes high, with hind feet 
drawn under, as if reaching for the stir- 
rups. Forelegs thrust forward, stiff as 
crowbars, driving hoof-prints in the packed 
earth, like mauls, as he lands; yet light 
and tight, seeming never to catch the brunt 
of the jolt, sits his rider. 

Now the little horse begins to sulk, backs 
suddenly, and rears high, as if to throw 
himself backward. If he should succeed, 
should rid himself in that way, of his rider, 
he would surely try it again. His first les- 
son might end in failure, and he’d have a 
good start toward becoming Oscar, the out- 
law. 

But Lee has also another card looped 
to his wrist, one that he is loath to use, that 
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stinging rawhide quirt, which now des- 
cends, fore and aft, round his ears, and 
raising welts on his quivering flanks at 
each stroke. Oscar is quickly distracted 
from rearing and backing. Again he sulks, 
refuses to respond to word, rein, or quirt. 


Now, for the first time it’s the steel— 
the spurs—and the horse chooses doing the 
circle, the thing of the least punishment. 
Oscar has been in the corral forty minutes. 
Sweat runs from belly and nose, and in 
little rivulets down his legs. Warren swings 
off gently, then quickly up again, mount- 
ing and dismounting rapidly half a dozen 
times, each time, with his gloved hand, 
patting the blowing horse on flank, rump, 
and neck. 


Almost in one motion, saddle and bridle 
are off—flung together at the post. Os- 
car’s first lesson is finished. The gate 
swings, he dashes through to the outer 
corral, while Foreman Bob, where we’re 
perched on the fence, says to me: “Old 
Lee knows when to quit. He’s careful; 
never baked a horse for us yet. Keeps his 
temper. That’s where most of us lose out 
in that game. Feller we had here last sum- 
mer—good rider, stout as a mule—loses his, 
and his job. Bakes the first one he tackles. 
Fights him an hour saddlin’, then sifts him 
outside; throws him the gut-hooks and quirt 
until the hoss is plumb baked, overhet. 
Falls dead there a hundred yards from the 
ranch. Third time’s plenty soon to ride 
"em outside.” 


Once more Lee gives “Smithy” the gate- 
man, a nod as he throws the kinks from 
the rawhide, cooly adjusting his noose for 
number two, a big chestnut sorrel. “Flaxey” 
is the name that fits him by reason of his 
wealth of mane and tail of that color. 


Flaxey ducks, turns, doubles, and dodges 
that singing noose for the third time, like 
a boxer. “T’ll just take your front feet 
away from you, you ————, if you'd 
rather,” and the loop then flies low, edge- 
wise, well in front of the galloping horse. 
Somehow, too quick for the eye to detect 
just how it was done, Flaxey’s down, his 
front feet gripped in the noose. Smith’s 
“nailed his muzzle” and sits perched on 
his neck. 
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that Flaxey varies the entertainment by 
bucking the empty saddle the second his 
hobbles are loosed; gets his feet tangled 
in the reins, snatches off the bridle. 


Lem’s throw to catch him again falls 
short, catches the saddle-horn, pulls the 
saddle back on his rump, making him 
look for a time, to Lem, “like a two-seated 
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hoss with the front seat missin’. 


“Say, Cattle-boys, old Flaxey, he shore 
does cut her high and wide when that 
saddle turns under his belly.” It’s only 
one of the inevitable, enlivening incidents 
of the day’s work, delaying for the space of 
five minutes only, the twisting of Flaxey’s 
left ear and his proper topping. 

It is eleven o’clock now. Warren, bare- 
headed, shapeless, sooty as a smith with 
dust and sweat, is upon “Stripes,” his sixth 
and last horse, when the Voice sings, 
“B-o-n-e-h-e-a-d-s, take it away,” which 
announces the best meal of the day—roast 
beef, boiled spuds, fresh bread, cinnamon 
rolls, and, to trim it, quarters of thick, 
juicy, blackberry pie. 


Always when I sample blackberry pie 
or snuff the dust of a horse-fight, memory 
takes me far back on my trail to a distant 


It’s the story of Oscar repeated, except 





September day before a yard of wire fence 
or a horse corral had obtruded between 
Old Smoky Butte and the Sand-hills, or 
betwixt the Cannon Ball and Wind River, 
when horses were dirt cheap and for the 
most part broken on the trail. Just roped, 
saddled, and rode in the open. 


Old Twodot Satchel was our trail boss 
then, bringing in two big herds of Swing- 
ing A cattle. Our camp was among those 
wonderful red scoria hills on the Big Pow- 
der, hills that were full soon to witness 
the final and big things of the range cattle 
business. 


Old Satchel was scouting the country for 
shelter and grass and a site for the new 
ranch, and all hands were “layin’ off to 
turn loose the herds,’ when this other day 
of horse-fighting, pie, and almost a homi- 
cide rolled around. 


Old Twodot was a good man to trail 
with. Never took the best of it, being boss, 
to shirk night guards on his boys. Come 
his guard any time between cocktail? and 
breakfast, he would “like to see some blank 
blank” stand his guard, as he’d lope for 
the herd prompt as any hand in the outfit. 


* The first guard after the last meal of the day. 





In a sheltered bottom, riders from various outfits began to assemble and talk of the exacting duties that the 
roundup will demand of each. The chuckwagon and supply wagons, hauling food, gear and bedrolls are seen 
in the right background mingled with the many head of extra saddle horses grazing contentedly across the 


entire area. 























Woe, too, by the same token, to the man 
he caught overworking the gentle horses 
in his string, giving the bad ones the go- 
by cold mornings, hanging back when there 
was swimming in sight. He was never 
huntin’ shaller crossin’s, was old Twodot, 
but had a well-earned reputation for 
“chousin” into any river that got in his 
way. 

We all have our failings. Old Twodot 
had his. Strike him at any time and he 
had two or three outlaws in his string that 
he seemed never to ride or to have other 
use for than to steer unsuspecting strangers 
against. 

“Looks like Old Satchel k’aint have no 
fun,” Andy Williams used to say, “less’n 
he’s sickin’ somebody to ride Old Mokey 
or Zebra, and get k-i-l-l-e-d u-p. It ain’t 
any of my fambly that’s takin’ risks that 
way. I shore have knowed fellers, though, 
to get a gun bent over their nut for less 
than loanin’ such outlaws to parties with 
a yearn for this glad life.” 

On the September day referred to, there 
drifted into that camp of ours a strange, 
wild specimen of humanity, not only wild- 
looking, but with that something indescrib- 
able in the look of his eye that told of his 
hunger for this kind. 

No puncher need look twice as he ap- 
proached to learn that the black mare 
he is ridin’ is “Injun” and wild, a stranger 
to cow camps, unbitted, ridden with some- 
thing between a one-eared bridle and a 
hackamore made of untanned skin, that 
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The photographer-author simply labeled this “cowboy & 
broncho.” It is, however, an excellent study of a typical 
open-range Montana cowboy. Below: N Bar boys 


“catching fresh horses.” 





his stirrups are pick-ups that don’t mate, 
that the skirtless seat itself is more like 
some old castaway, back number tree that’s 
been hanging on a fence for a year, than 
a saddle. 

That arrival resulted in old Twodot tak- 
ing a long lay-off and making a trail boss 
of Andy. It was, to the last day of that 
worthy’s life, worth while to hear him re- 
gale a bunch of cow-hands with the story 
in somewhat this wise: 

“T never did meet up with but one sure- 
enough hoss-tamer since I works my way, 
packin’ water, into old Rarey’s show when 
I’m a kid, where he’s tamin’ balky plugs 
for farmers back in old Misoo’ at ten buck 
a hoss; and that was Stutterin’ Bob, that 
strikes us when we are locatin’ the first 
‘A’s’ old Satchel brings in on Powder that 
time. It’s this Bob, you see, shoots up old 
Daniel’s dive in Cheyenne that time, and 
wings one of the Blocker outfit when he’s 
makin’ his getaway, headin’ north, thinkin’ 
he’s a hunted outlaw. 

Keeps goin’ from May to July, dodging 
stage roads and cow camps and every place 
where he might have got a meal, livin’ 
like a ’kyot-e, and packin’ a hunk of the 
Blocker boys’ lead in his shoulder. When 
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as Huffman aptly called it. - 


An imposing structure for its time was Stacy Brothers’ 
Ranch home on Pumpkin Creek. Below: “The Roundup,” 





he is about all in he stumbles onto the 
camp of this old French doctor that’s livin’ 
with the Crees and breeds, around Sheep 
Mountain. Old Frenchy mines the lead 
out of him, and fixes him up some, but 
when he gets so he can crawl out of the 
wickyup, he ain’t got no more horse, sad- 
dle, or gun, than a prairie-d-a-w-g. Them 
Crees the old sport is a-harboring him has 
set afoot proper, exceptin’ the clothes he’s 
got on and one pop. When he just k’aint 
choke down another round of the marrow- 
gut and pemican dawg-feed this outfit 
feasts on, he borrows a hoss one dark night, 
and lights out on the back trail. It’s a 
cinch that lone gents ridin’ mares’ ain’t 
sO permiscous that away but what this 
Stutterin’ Bob makes a hit with the A out- 
fit, we bein’ three hundred miles from a 
neighboring cow camp or a stage ranch 
when he shows up on us in that rig of his’n. 
Starvin’, hidin’, and hard ridin’ fixes it 
that he gets the red ticket easy over any- 
thing that hits Powder River up to then. 
We all had our prejudices. Old Twodot 
has his. No squawmen, breeds, or Injuns 
for his’n. He catches a whiff of that teepee 
smell that’s waftin’ all the way from the 


Never used by Cow outfits. 
















































old Dock’s Cree Wickup in them remnants 
of what’s onct Bob’s clothes; while Bob, 
all onbeknownst to them preejidices, is 
throwin’ the feast of his life into hisself; 
after which he loses no time bracin’ old 
Satchel fer a job, ridin’. ‘Well, stranger,’ 
says old Twodot, smoothlike, disguisin’ his 
feelin’s, ‘we ain’t short-handed for riders, 
just at present, but if you-all hain’t drawin’ 
the line at mares, I might stake you for 
an old gentle hoss or two, out of my string, 
so you can help with the cattle for a spell, 
ontil you can strike something better.’ 


“That’s all right with him. Next thing 
we see is this wild man leadin’ old Zebra 
out of the bunch with this hackamore of 
his. Now, Zebra, he’s one of these splay- 
footed, old hellyans that'll stand kinder 
spraddled, thoughtful, and meek-like for 
saddlin’ never making a flounce until his 
man starts swingin’ up; then of a sudden 
he breaks out er-rocketin’, hoggin’, sun- 
fishin’, and plowin’ up the yarth for about 
seven jumps, when he changes ends, cater- 
pillers, goin’ over back quicker’n lightnin’. 
The way the outfit begins to line up watch- 
in’ him cinch that old centre-fire tree on 
old Zebra confirms his suspicions. He gives 
Twodot a savage look like a trapped wolf, 
tucks the loose coil of that hackamore rope 
into his belt, and just walks onto that hoss; 
never tries to find the off-stirrup, but 
stands high in the nigh one, a-rakin’ old 
Zeeb up and down, and reachin’ for the 
root of his tail, and jabbin’ him with his 
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heel every jump until he goes to the earth, 
feet upwards like a bear fightin’ bees. Old 
Bob ain’t under there to get pinched none, 
though, not on your type; he’s jest calmly 
puttin’ a pair of rawhide hobbles on them 
front feet and a’wroppin’ old Zeeb’s head 
and ears in that rag of a coat of his’n, that 
seems like he shucks before he hits the 
ground. I'll never tell a man what that 
long-legged, stutterin’ maverick does to a 
bronc. Zebra ain’t the last horse, though, 
that I sees him mesmerize, ontil they’d 
seem to fergit their past life when he’d let 
‘em up to foller him around crow hoppin’ 
in the hobbles like a trick mew] in a circus. 
Less time than I’m tellin’ you, he has them 
hobbles off again, and is ridin’ old Zebra 
round as quiet as a night hoss. 


“The laugh is on old Twodot; and he’s 
‘that ringey he breaks out intimatin’ Bob 
of some dirty breed work, like slippin’ a 
handful of gravel or a string of buckshot 
into old Zeeb’s ear, and a chow-ow-in’ that 
he never did see no Squawherdin’ that ride 
fair. At that Bob climbs down, sayin’ quiet 
like, ‘Eat that Injun part and that name 
or I'll ride you.’ Old Satchel goes after his 
gun, but Bob is too quick. He has him 
plugged through the wrist, and sends an- 
other barkin’ his scalp that downs him like 
a beef before he ever gets action. That’s 
however, I got my start in life, running the 
old A outfit.” 
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Two riders have roped what looks to be a somewhat 
ruffled critter, and a third, unmounted cowboy moves 


up on the rope, possibly to examine the brand. 





It was a far, far cry between those two 
September days, between those samples 
of blackberry pie. Stutterin’ Bob, Twodot, 
Old Andy, and Gentleman Bill had passed 
away. In the shade of this old Bow-Gun 
blacksmith shop, vaqueros born since their 
time were listening to tales of their prow- 
ess, while tentatively mending gear, from 
saddles to soogans, through the long after- 
noon. 


It was the third and last day of my stay 
at the old ranch. Warren, rising from 
breakfast asked—of no one in particular— 
“Who all is going to haze me?” Which was 
to say that Oscar, Flaxey, Stripes, and their 
fellows of that day’s work are today to 
get their first gallop outside—with a hazer, 
a rider mounted on something wise to the 
game and swift enough of foot to stay 
alongside, heading them from washouts, 
dog-towns, and miles on miles of breaks 
and cut-banks, any direction from the Bow- 
Gun, where there’s such footing as one 
takes with caution on well-broken mounts. 


Now he dispensed with hobbles and help- 
ers, roped, bridled, and saddled the horses 
unaided, mounted them, circled the corral 
a turn or two, gave the gateman the word, 
and they went like a shot, buster and hazer 
neck and neck, off up the flat like a whip- 
ping finish in a quarter race. Four rides 
with a slicker lesson or two, and these 
dare-devil riders call them “plumb gentle,” 
and each man gets his share of the new 
ones for immediate use in his string. 


“Of course,” mused Lee, as we lounged 
by the cook’s fire that last evening; “of 
course, if a buster was getting fifteen bones 
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remuda in the background. 


Close-up of a calf being branded on the prairie. Below: 
Another typically excellent Huffman study of range life, 
this showing 16 riders of the SL outfit enjoying a meal 
near the chuck wagon, with their tent camp and horse 





a head instead of five, all the time he need- 
ed, say thirty instead of five days, for a 
bunch like this, horse fighting would be 
safer, less exciting, less picturesque, as 
you'd say. We would do our work, too, in 
a heap safer way for horses and men; but 
will it pay? is the question. Whether it’s 
bustin’ a brone or a bank, bosses won’t 
stand for a fifteen-dollar finish on a thirty- 
five dollar horse.” 


“Where do you go to ride your next 
bunch?” I asked. 


Warren fell silent, twirling thoughtfully 
the rowel of a spur, before replying. 










brighter 


“Just between ourselves, I am quitting 
the game right here—riding my last bronc. 
She wants that in our ‘contrack.’ I am to 
ke premoted to run the Flying Eight over 
on the river. We’ll be at home to our 
friends along about turkey time, and you'll 
be welcome, if you happen that way, to 
the best we’ve got, and the spin of your 
life behind a pair of flyin’ hole colts.” 


|THE EnpD] 
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They were sedentary earth-lodge dwellers and Box Elder sugar makers, first noted in the 1600’s 
by Jcliet and LaSalle. Then they begin moving across the pages of western history until they emerge, 
dramatically, 2s the fierce Cossack marauders of Dakota's Black Hills. 


An introduction to an earlier Cheyenne 


By VERNE DUSENBERRY 








Mr. Dusenberry in recent years has done a brilliant job compiling brief monographic studies of the various Mon- 

tana Indian tribes. This is the third to appear in this magazine. A long-time English instructor at Montana 

State College, he has recently changed directions to do graduate work in Anthropology, which should enhance, 
even more, his remarkable talent in this important field. 


26 Montana the magazine of western history 
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W ater. Water and Sky. Nothing More. 

No grass, no trees, nothing but water and sky. No animals, no people. Suddenly, a Per- 
son appears floating on the water. Around him are birds—swans, geese, ducks, and all the 
birds that swim. The Person becomes tired of water and calls the birds to him and asks them 
to look for some earth. The larger birds dive down, only to return with nothing. One by 
one they try it. Nothing happens. Finally, a small duck dives down and returns with a bit 
of mud on its bill. He swims happily to the Person and gives him the mud. The Person takes 
the mud in his hands and werks it with his fingers until it is dry. The mud grows in quantity 
as the Person works it. Soon he has a large handful of it. This he sprinkles over the water 
and makes little piles of it here and there on the water. The dust forms land, and the Person 
leans back and watches it grow and grow and grow until it spreads as far as he can see. 





Suddenly, all is land, solid land. And, the earth is created. 


Heamma Wihio—the Person, the Cre- 
ator—is lonesome as he looks at all the 
endless land he has just made. He creates 
two people —a man and a woman — and 
stands between them with his back toward 
the rising sun. The woman is to his right, 
the North, and the man stands to his left, 
the South. 


“Where the woman is,” he said, “it will 
be cold. You will freeze. Only a few ani- 
mals will live there and the grass and the 
trees will not grow. You, Woman, will con- 
trol Hoimaha, the winter man or storm— 
the power that brings the cold and the 
snow. He will bring sickness and death, 
yet he will obey you. Your hair, Woman, 
will always be gray, yet you will never 
grow old.” 


“Man,” Heamma Wihio continued, “you 
will represent the Sun and typify Sum- 
mer. Where you live, everything will be 
good. All kinds of birds and animals will 
live there plertifully. And the bushes and 
the grasses and the timbers will be many. 
You are young and you will never grow 
older. But you will never have the power 
the Woman does. Hoimaha will obey her 
and will control you, too, for every year 
the Sun will be defeated. Winter will drive 
you away.” 

Man and Woman moved to their respec- 
tive lodgings. Heamma Wihio was left 
alone again. So, out of his loneliness, he 
created other people. And these people 
multiplied and became the Tsi-tsi-tsas,’ 
those related to one another, those sim- 
ilarly bred. Our people. Us.? And some 
day the Dakota would call them Sha-hi- 
‘ve-na, people of alien speech; and the white 


AuTuMN, 1956 


man would corrupt that name and call 
them Cheyenne. 


Where or when all of this happened, the 
Cheyenne do not know. Emerging from 
the cloudy mist of another legend is the 
story of their having lived in a land that 
was perpetually covered with ice and snow. 
Trying to escape the continual rule of 
Hoimaha, they started eastward toward the 
Sun. After many years, they came to a 
narrow neck of sea at a time when the 
water was frozen. As the people were about 
half way across the frozen water, one of 
the young women discovered a horn stick- 
ing out of the ice. 


The ice took her fancy. Even in these 
difficult times of moving, the women and 
the children made sliding sticks from horns 
and managed to enjoy life a little more. 
The girl wanted this horn, for it was large 
and long, and would make a splendid slid- 
ing stick. She tried to pull the horn out 
of the ice; but the harder she pulled, the 
tighter the horn seemed to be imbedded. 
Finally, she called to her relatives for as- 
sistance. Some of the men came and helped 
her. But, like her, they were unable to 
pull the horn out. Then, they began to 
cut the horn, for they liked the girl and 
wanted to make her happy. As they cut 
deeper into the horn, blood spurted out 
in great gushes. 

The people were frightened and grouped 
together on both sides of the men who had 
been cutting the horn. Just as they real- 
ized that the horn must be that of a mon- 


*George Bird Grinnell, “Some Early Cheyenne Tales,” 
Journal of American Folklore, XX (1907 170-172. 
*George Bird Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians. (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1923), I, 2-3. 
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ster, they felt a great tremor and knew 
that the monster must be struggling be- 
low the frozen water. Before anyone could 
move away, the ice suddenly broke, the 
horn disappeared, and a great chasm ap- 
peared. Some of the people were drowned. 
Many of them found themselves before an 
ever-widening channel of water, so they 
had to retreat to the land from which they 
had come. Those on the side toward the 
Sun watched their friends retreat; then, 
saddened by the inseparable gulf between 
them, they took flight onward in pursuit 
of the Sun and moved into the East and 
the New Land. Never have these people— 
the Tsi-tsi-stas—forgotten this story. Their 
descendants, telling the story today,* are 
puzzled by the implications of this division. 
These people today know that the Chey- 
enne tribe is the result of the absorption 
of a kindred-speaking group, the Sutaio; 
they also know that their own tribe has 
been divided—the Northern Cheyenne in 
Montana and the Southern Cheyenne in 
Oklahoma. 


Tradition and legend continue. Without 
any explanation of how they reached there, 
the Cheyenne tell another story of another 
time when they lived near a big lake far 
to the North, yet in a place less cold than 
their former habitat. Men constructed 
seines from willows to catch fish, and 
women pounded the fish bones and made 
oil. Fish and oil were the main sources of 
food. Then another legend. The tribe had 
moved southwesterly and the men were 
hunters. Aside from fish, they lived on 
rabbits, wild fowl and eggs, and, especially 
in the autumn, fat skunks. For a long time 
they seemed to have lived in this country 
where maple-sugar trees grew, and they 
had learned the secret of extracting the 
sirup from the trees. Even in much later 
times, they alone of the Plains Indians 
knew how to tap a box-elder tree and to 
bail the sap and use it—even to sweeten 
coffee after the introduction of that com- 
modity.° 


From these intangibles we may assume 
(and the assumption is based on vague 
references) that the Cheyenne may have 
lived somewhere in the region of the North 
Atlantic or Hudson’s Bay. If we can make 
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that assumption, we can surmise a series 
of movements that eventually led them to 
the mid-central region of what is now the 
United States at the point where historical 
references begin. Mooney advances the 
theory’ that the prime cause for their up- 
heaval and southwestern migration could 
be attributed to the increasing pressure of 
the Cree after the establishment of the 
English trading posts on Hudson’s Bay, be- 
ginning about 1668. With the establishment 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1670, in- 
tertribal warfare began on a large scale, 
and the advantage rested with the Cree 
who had the wealth of the newly-formed 
company behind them. The Assiniboine, 
driven into an alliance with the Cree in 
1679, became implacable foes of their rela- 
tives, the Dakota. That alliance, plus their 
normal enemies — the Objibway — forced 
the Dakota northwestward, and in all like- 
lihood caused the Cheyenne to move—per- 
haps in the vanguard. 
HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY 

All writers who study these early his- 
torical movements of the Cheyenne are 
dependent upon practically the same 
sources, and this one will be no exception. 
Jablow‘ relates how LaSalle reported the 
arrival of a group of Indians at Fort Creve- 
coeur (near present-day Peoria, Illinois) in 
February, 1680. These Indians known as 
the Chaa, came purportedly to seek trade 
relations with him. LaSalle does not men- 
tion who called these Indians Chaa, but 





* Personal Interview, Rufus Wallowing, Lame Deer, Mon- 
tana, August 30, 1955. Mr. Wallowing gave credit to 
Frank Old Bird, a member of the Southern Cheyenne 
tribe who at the approximate age of eighty visited his 
northern brethern in 1951 and related the story. 

*George F. Will, “The Cheyenne Indians in North 
Dakota,” Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, VII (1914). Mr. Will expresses his 
gratitude to George E. Hyde of Omaha, Nebraska, for 
the use of many of the traditions that Hyde had secured 
from older Cheyenne people. Grinnell states that in 
their buffalo-hunting days, the Cheyenne—unlike other 
Plains Indians—caught fish and enjoyed eating them. 
He wonders if their liking for fish might be traceable 
to their earlier Northeastern home. Grinnell, The 
Cheyenne Indians, I, op. cit., 149. 

*Grinell, The Cheyenne Indians, I, op. cit., 149. 

‘Joseph John, “The Cheyenne in Plains Indian Trade 
the American Anthropological Association, I, (1907) 
3557-442. 

*James Mooney, “The Cheyenne Indians,” Memoirs of 
the American Anthropological Association, I, (1907) 
3757-442. 

‘Joseph Jablow, “The Cheyenne in Plains Indian Trade 
Relations, 1795-1844,” Monographs of the American 
Ethnological Society, XIX, (New York: J. J. August- 
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according to Jablow, it could be a short- 
ened corruption of Sha-hi’-ye-na—the Da- 
kota word for the Cheyenne. If that hy- 
pothesis is correct, and the Chaa who 
visited LaSalle are the Cheyenne, they are 
only several miles away from the first ac- 
tually-recorded geographical area recorded 
for them. As Chaiena, the name of the 
tribe appears on a map made by Joliet 
and Franquelin prior to 1673, and the loca- 
tion is on the east side of the Mississippi 
above the mouth of the Wisconsin River.® 
Prior to 1700, the date generally assigned 
as the time the Cheyenne moved westward 
into what is now North Dakota, they were 
reputedly living along the Minnesota 
River.® 

Archaeological research has cleared much 
of the confusion about the early move- 
ment of the Cheyenne by establishing their 
residence at the big bend of the Sheyenne 
River in the State of North Dakota during 
the Eighteenth Century. And, not only the 
fact that they were living there but the 
fact that they lived the lives of sedentary 
horticulturists has been well established. 
In 1930, the Columbia University-North 
Dakota Historical Society expedition un- 
der the direction of Dr. W. D. Strong of 
Columbia University, began its series of 
excavations of a site in east-central North 
Dakota about 12 miles southeast of the 
present town of Lisbon and on the Shey- 
enne River where it makes its big bend. 
Dr. Strong’s report is most inclusive: *° 


The site is located on a river terrace with a 
steep bank on the north facing the former 
channel of the Sheyenne River. There are the 
rings of about 70 houses surrounded by a deep 
ditch or moat which surrounds the village except 
along the steep river bank. Our excavations 
tested the ditch, seven houses, and numerous 
cache pits. The ditch proved to have a width 
of almost ten feet and a depth of almost five 
feet. There were no bastions . . . and no positive 
evidence of a stockade .. . The houses . . . were 
all circular earth lodges with four central posts 
set in an almost exact square and a central fire- 
place . .. Many of the post molds contained wood 
in good condition and were tamped in place with 
bison or other large bones. Charred beams were 
particularly abundant, All houses ... had been 
burned. 


Will, op. cit., Mr. Will states the Franquelin’s map of 
1688 places the Cheyenne on the Minnesota River. 
’E. D. Neill, The History of Minnesota: From the 


Earliest Explorations to the Present Time. (Minnea- 
polis : 1883) 154. 

"William Duncan Strong, “From History to Prehistory 
in the Northern Great Plains,” Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, 100 (Washington: Smithsonian 
Institution, 1940) 371-374. 





Contact materials from this site include a few 
glass beads (most of which were inset in pottery 
as a decoration!), one piece of glass, a trigger 
guard ornament from a British or a French gun 
of early eighteenth century manufacture and 13 
lance, arrow, and knife blades made of brass and 
iron ... The one gunpart . . . was drilled to be 
worn as a decoration, and the finding of only 
one dubious gun flint suggest that the Cheyenne 
were either without or were weak in regard to 
firearms at this time. 

Pottery was fairly abundant at the site... 
3,767 sherds being removed. No complete or re- 
storable vessels were found. Cheyenne pottery 
is predominantly of a light one, passing through 
various shades of buff and tan to mottled gray- 
black and black ... The great majority of the 
sherds indicate vertical grass wiping of the necks 
and horizontal paddle markings on the body... 
Cheyenne pottery (in surface treatment) re- 
sembles the later sedentary Plains treatment but 
in decoration it seems more Woodland. 
Summarizing his report on the Cheyenne 


village, Dr. Strong continues: 


In brief, the Cheyenne at this period were both 
agriculturists and hunters. They lived in fixed 
fortified villages, used a four-post earth lodge, 
and possessed a culture very similar to that of the 
semi-sedentary Caddoan and Siouan people of 
the eastern Plains. Their ceramics are of a 
northeastern type and, in their use of birchbark, 
shell knives or scrapers, stemmed arrow points, 
and a few other traits, they also differed from 
their sedentary Missouri River neighbors. How- 
ever, their earth and basic culture were so similar 
to the latter that contacts must have been close. 


Long before these scientific observations 
of Strong’s were reported, other writers 
mentioned the location of the site. Hayden, 
writing in 1863, spoke of the Sheyenne 
River as being one of the most important 
branches of the Missouri, for that river 
seems to be the starting point of our knowl- 
edge of the Cheyenne Indians.'' Grinnell 
points out that Dakota and Cheyenne tra- 
dition places at least twelve villages along 
the Missouri River and its tributaries in 
North Dakota.'* He further states that as 
late as 1850 the Dakota called the site 
along the Sheyenne River Sha-Hi’-e-na- 
woj-upi, “where the Cheyenne plant 
corn.”'* Mooney, whose acquaintanceship 
with the Cheyenne extended for nearly 
twenty years (1885-1905), likewise men- 
tioned the Sheyenne River site and added 
that during the time the tribe lived in per- 
manent villages, they subsisted chiefly on 
corn of their own planting, and on fish 
and ducks from the lakes."* 

“FF, V. Hayden, “Contributions to the Ethnography and 
Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Missouri Valley,” 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
XII, (1863) 274-320. 

"George Bird Grinnell, “Early Cheyenne Villages,” 
American Anthropologist, ns. XX, (1918), 379. 


* Thid., 365. 
* Mooney, oP. cit., 368. 
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It is Grinnell, perhaps, who has explored 

the habits of the Cheyenne more thorough- 
ly than anyone else. During his many years 
of close association with them, he found 
old women who still remembered how 
their mothers had made pots during the 
years of residence along the Missouri River. 
One of the last of these pots was buried 
with an old woman on the Northern Chey- 
enne Reservation in 1896.'° Likewise, Grin- 
nell quotes the testimony of informants 
who told him of how they had farmed reg- 
ularly at various spots along the Missouri, 
the Grand, the Little Missouri, the North 
Platte, and the Laramie rivers. These old 
men and women (who died between 1900 
and 1915) were explicit in telling how the 
crops were planted—one grain at each cor- 
ner of a square with one grain in the center, 
and that the grains were all planted with 
the soft end up. He also received informa- 
tion that as late as 1850 the Cheyenne put 
in crops of corn along a broad flat on the 
Platte River in the general vicinity of Fort 
Laramie. Another evidence of their corn 
culture appeared in the Corn dance, which 
was participated in by young men and wo- 
men carrying a sacred ear of corn on a 
stick. Grinnell discovered that the dance 
was continued until 1876. 

When the Cheyenne left their sedentary 
life and their village homes to adopt the 
wandering nomadic life of buffalo hunters 
is both speculative and argumentative. 
Strong believes that 1750 might be the ap- 
proximate date of the abandonment of the 
Sheyenne site that he had excavated." 
Other writers, particularly Grinnell, state 
that the end of the eighteenth century is 
a more nearly accurate time. That they 
were living in villages at the time of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (1804-1806) 
is also reflected in Grinnell when he says, 
“It was perhaps a mere accident that Lewis 
and Clark did not come upon an occupied 
Cheyenne village.”** 


Grinnell and Mooney both attribute the 
departure of the Cheyenne to the Assini- 
boine. Swanton, however, writes “... the 
Cheyenne town was... destroyed by a 


* Grinnell, “The Cheyenne Indians,” I, op. cit., 368. 
* Ibid.; 252-254. 

* Strong, op. cit., 375. 

* Grinnell, “Early Cheyenne Villages,” op. cit., 379. 
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body of Chippewa Indians led by Sheshe- 
paskut, head chief of those bands of Chippe- 
wa which were forcing their way southwest 
at the end of the eighteenth century.”” 
Swanton’s authority is David Thompson 
who in his Narrative of His Exploration in 
Western America, 1784-1812 relates a story 
told him by Jean Baptiste Cadotte, a young 
half-breed trapper who was with the 
Chippewa at the time of the destruction of 
the Sheyenne-Cheyenne village. 


According to Cadotte—as told to Thomp- 
son and quoted by Swanton—the Chippewa 
did not like the Cheyenne but badly needed 
their corn and vegetables as trade items, 
Several of the Chippewa were killed and 
at first the Chippewa blamed the Dakota; 
but during one of their regular trading 
periods, some of the Chippewa saw fresh 
scalps that they recognized as belonging 
to their own people, hanging in the Chey- 
enne village. A council of the Chippewa 
followed and their decision was to destroy 
the Cheyenne village. The following spring, 
when the Cheyenne men were hunting, 
the Chippewa swooped down and killed 
everyone in the village except three wom- 
en. Likewise, they looted everything in 
the village that appealed to them before 
setting fire to it. This incident, according 
to these sources, took place about 1790.* 

Too much significance should not be 
placed on the exact timing of the depar- 
ture of the Cheyenne from their village 
homes, however, for evidence shows that 
there was no mass migration westward. 
Following the advent of the horse and the 
supply of trade goods, various groups left 
at irregular intervals. Perhaps the move- 
ment started by one band from a village 
going out on the plains to hunt and then 
returning to their village with a meat sup- 
ply for their relatives. Undoubtedly, these 
hunting trips became longer and longer, 
and, gradually, as the hunters wandered 
westward, they reached the Black Hills. 
Abounding with a fabulous supply of game, 
liberally sprinkled with flowing streams 
of good, clear water, comfortably protected 
from the winds of the Plains and from the 


“J. R. Swanton, “Some Neglected Data Bearing on 
Cheyenne, Chippewa, and Dakota History.” American 
Anthropologist, n.s. XX XIII, (1930), 157. 

* Tbid., 158. 
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Indians encamped at an early trading post. From an old print. 





watchful eyes of roaming enemies, and no 
doubt appealing to the spiritual nature of 
the Cheyenne as well, the Black Hills un- 
questionably provided an enticing picture 
to the villagers as the hunters told the 
tales about it. Thus, perhaps, another group 
would leave to seek its riches in that 
strangely-provident land. 

Grinnell has given us the clearest pic- 
ture of the probable movement of the 
Cheyenne westward when he wrote:*! 

The tribal movement in fact may al- 

most be compared to the familiar ac- 
tions of a flock of feeding blackbirds... 
walking over a field in a broad front. 
The birds in the rear ranks constantly 
rise on the wing and fly over their fel- 
lows to alight just in front of them, where 
the ground has not been passed over 
and the food has not been consumed, 
while the whole front walks forward. 
In the same way — though slowly — the 
rearmost camps of the migrating Chey- 
enne were constantly moving onward 
and passing those in advance of them 
in the hope of finding new regions where 
food might easily be had. 


That they were not early weaned from 
their former diet is evidenced by the re- 
port of Loisel who stated that they “Roam 
over the prairies west of the Missouri in 
this side of the Black Hills from which 
they come regularly to visit their old and 
faithful friends at the beginning of August, 
the Ricaras.” 


He also states that while the trade-goods 
of the “Ricaras” attract the Cheyenne, they 
are more interested in the maize, tobacco, 
beans, and pumpkins that the Arikaras 
could provide them. The prairie turnip, 
cut in pieces, dried, and pounded into flour 
by the Cheyenne women, was bartered to 
the Arikaras for vegetables at a profit of 
three to four measures for one, according 
to Loisel, who also pointed out that the 
Cheyenne were difficult traders. These 
“savages” were disdainful of his wares and 
prided themselves on being ignorant. 
Loisel’s irritation shows most clearly that 
the Cheyenne’s attitude “. . . has been 
conducive to my detriment in the slight 
trade with the Caninanbiches (Arapaho) 
and others who obstinately defer to their 


Loisel’s years on the Plains covered 
events beginning in 1795, so we have a pic- 
ture of the Cheyenne, or at least some 
bands of them, fairly well established west 
of the Missouri. We see that they were 
dependent in part upon the food of their 
sedentary former neighbors, the Arikaras; 
we also can see that a friendship had been 
established with the Arapaho, a tribe with 
whom the Cheyenne maintained a close re- 
lationship throughout the buffalo period. 
Even today, the Southern branches of the 


** Grinnell, “Early Cheyenne Village,” op. cit., 379. 


2 E. H. Abel (ed.),Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Ex- 


pedition to the Upper Missouri, (Norman: Oklahoma 
Press, 1939) 153. 
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two tribes are together in Oklahoma; the 
Northern Cheyenne maintain a closer re- 
lationship with the North Arapaho of the 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming than 
with any other tribe of Indians. 

Some time after the Cheyenne reached 
the Plains and occupied the territory be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Black 
Hills, their numbers were increased by 
the addition of another tribe, the Sutaio. 
Again, one must depend upon legend for 
the story of the union of the two tribes. 
Rufus Wallowing of Lame Deer, Montana, 
a well informed member of the tribe and 
past president of the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribal Council, tells the following story 
about the Sutaio:** 


A long time ago at some place east of the Black 
Hills, the Cheyennes were fighting another tribe 
of Indians when suddenly the other Indians let 
out a whoop and started yelling to each other. 
The Cheyennes recognized that their enemies 
were speaking the same language, so they 
stopped fighting and got acquainted. So, from 
that time on, the Sutaios travelled with the 
Cheyennes and camped close by. They always 
remained a little separate but they finally inter- 
— ied with the Cheyennes and the Sutaios died 
out. 


Mooney believed that the Sutaio were 
identical with the “Staetan” described by 
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Lewis and Clark, who mentioned them as 
a “small tribe of 100 men and 400 souls” 
living along the Missouri,”* and indicated 
that it was not until approximately 1833 
that the two tribes united.*° He added fur- 
ther that the Sutaio retained their distinc- 
tive dialect, dress and ceremonies, and 
camped apart until about 1851. This in- 
formation parallels that of Grinnell who 
describes the Sutaio language as being 
“rougher, harsher, and more gutteral” than 
the Cheyenne.** Grinnell was also able to 
secure a description of the clothing worn 
by the Sutaio at the time of the union of 
the two tribes. According to his findings, 
the Sutaio clothes were made much more 
crudely. The men did not wear a breach- 
cloth, as did all of the Cheyenne as far 
back as memory extends, but rather wore 
flaps that hung down from the belt in 
front. Moccasins came from one piece of 
buckskin with a parfleche sole fastened to 
it. The traditional pattern for the Chey- 
enne moccasin utilized two pieces. Sutaio 
women dressed in hides that were tied to- 
gether at the sides rather than being sewed. 
His date of the union of the tribes, “after 
1832”, coincided almost exactly with the 
one being given by Mooney. 

The meaning of the name Sutaio is ob- 
scured, and the original connotation seems 
to be forgotten. Dr. Rodolphe Petter, whose 
work with the Cheyenne language was 
extensive before his death in 1947, believed 
that the word probably indicated “people 
left behind.’’** Others have thought that 
it came from the same root as is-suht which 
means ridge or hill. Willis Rowland, offi- 
cial interpreter for the Cheyenne for many 
years, felt that it carried the implication 
of “backward” or “behind.”® 

The Sutaio’s richest contribution to the 
Cheyene, however, is in the religious life, 
for two of their greatest ceremonies be- 
came associated with those of the Chey- 
enne. Best known is that of the Medicine 
Lodge, the Cheyenne counterpart of the 
Sun Dance. As elaborate as this ceremony 
** Personal interview, August 25, 1955. 

*R_ G. Thwaite (ed.) Original Journals of the The Lewis 

and Clark Expedition, (New York: 1905) VI, 101-102. 
* Mooney, op. cit., 370. 

* Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians, I, op. cit., 170. 
* Personal Interview, Mrs. Rudolph Petter, Lame Deer, 


Montana, August 29, 1955. 
** Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians, I, op. cit., 95. 
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became and as integral a part of the Chey- 
enne life as it was at the time of the white 
contact, the knowledge of the Medicine 
Lodge came from the Sutaio. It had been 
taught to them by their cultural hero, 
Standing On the Ground, who is sometimes 
referred to as Red Tassel of Corn or 
Straight Horns.*® 

Ranking almost in significance with the 
Medicine Lodge is the Sacred Hat, or Is’se- 
wun. Old-time Sutaio claimed that the 
extinction of their tribe resulted as a pun- 
ishment to them for having once abandoned 
a priest of the Sacred Hat in his old age.*° 

Be that as it may, the Sacred Hat has 
occupied a conspicuous place in the life of 
the Cheyenne, especially the Northern 
Cheyenne. It was reposing in its tipi with- 


* Grinnell, “Some Early Cheyenne Tales,” op. cit., 170. 


4 Mooney, op. cit., 370. 

*T. B. Marquis, A Warrier Who Fought Custer, (Min- 
neapolis; Midwest, 1931) 198. 

"Personal interview, John Stands-in-Timber, Lame Deer, 
Montana, September 11, 1954, 











in the camp circle along the Little Big 
Horn that day in June, 1876, when the 
Seventh Cavalry disturbed the peace and 
contentment of the Cheyenne people*? and 
changed forever their way of life. It re- 
mained in the North, carefully guarded 
at Fort Keogh,** during the days of exile 
of the Northern Cheyenne in the years 
that followed that Custer fight. Today, it 
is kept in a special tipi at Birney, Montana, 
guarded by Josie Headswift, herself of 
Sutaio descent. 

Thus, during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, the Cheyenne left their 
permanent villages along the Missouri and 
its tributaries and became nomadic hunt- 
ers. They enriched their spiritual life by 
adopting the ceremonial of the Medicine 
Lodge and the Sacred Hat through the ab- 
sorption of a cognate tribe, and emerged 
upon the Plains fortified for their sobriquet, 
“The Fighting Cheyenne.” 
|THE Enp] 
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84 years ago another famous Republican visited the West . . . 


PEREGRINATIONS OF A POLITICIAN 


Edited by Oliver W. Holmes 


JAMES A. GARFIELD’S DIARY OF A TRIP TO MONTANA IN 1872 


Tux HISTORY of the Flathead Indians, having an epic-like quality from their first en- 
counter with Lewis and Clark, has persistently fascinated the historians and writers of 
the Northwest. The Garfield Treaty, one o* the determinative events in this history, has 
its background in the even more important Stevens, or Hell Gate, Treaty of 1855 (nego- 
tiated at the Council Grove near Missoula), which first defined the relations between 
the United States Government and the Montina Indians west of the Continental Divide. 


It was the intention of General Isaac 
Stevens, who negotiated the Hell Gate 
Treaty, that the three Salish tribes, the 
Flatheads, Kootenai, and Upper Pend 
d’Oreilles, who spoke a common tongue and 
were closely allied and interrelated, should 
go upon a common reservation, thus unit- 
ing their strength against their enemies, 
the Blackfeet and Crows, and making it 
simpler for the government to care for 
them and supervise their relations with 
the whites. He said frequently that they 
could have their choice of the Jocko res- 
ervation, which was defined in the treaty, 


For some two decades after World War I there 
existed in the hinterlands of Montana one of the truly 
fine “little magazines” of the U. S., first known as 
THE FRONTIER and before its unfortunate de- 
mise, FRONTIER AND MIDLAND. Guiding genius 
of this fine journal was Dr. H. G. Merriam, long- 
time head of the department of English at Montana 
State University. He informs us that Oliver W. 
Holmes, who edited this article in 1934 was then on 
the faculty of Montana State University, having 
trained at Columbia University. He has worked for 
many years in the National Archives at Washington, 
D. C. We are deeply obligated to Dr. Merriam for 
permission to republish this stimulating, and once 
again timely, study of a political pilgrimage to the 
West. With the exception of the title change, which 
appears at the head of the introduction in its original 
form, and a few other obvious appendages and illus- 
trations, the article is unchanged from the original. 
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or the Bitter Root valley. The Indians 
seemed to be willing to join forces but 
each tribe was unwilling to leave its own 
habitat. The council dragged out to eight 
days, Stevens striving in vain to bring 
Victor, head chief of the Flatheads, and 
Alexander, head chief of the Pend 
’Oreilles, into an agreement. Michael, chief 
of the Kootenai, was willing to accept 
Alexander’s decision. 

Upon the eighth day, Stevens seized up- 
on a vaguely expressed sentiment of Vic- 
tor’s that he was willing to live upon the 
reservation which was best, and embodied 
it in the eleventh article of the treaty: 


It is, moreover, provided that the Bit- 
ter Root valley, above the Loo-lo Fork 
[sic], shall be carefully surveyed and 
examined, and if it shall prove, in the 
judgment of the President, to be better 
adapted to the wants of the Flathead 
tribe than the general reservation pro- 
vided for in this treaty, then such por- 
tions of it as may be necessary may be 
set apart as a separate reservation for 
the said tribe. No portion of the Bitter 
Root Valley above the Loo-lo Fork shall 
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Slightly more than a decade after Garfield’s visitation, in January 1883 this photograph was taken of a Flathead 

Indian delegation visiting Washington, D. C. They were still squabbling with the Great White Father—as they 

would be required to do for years more—concerning their ancestoral lands and treaty problems. Peter Ronan 

is the white Indian Agent, back row. Others, reading clockwise, are Abel, Antoine Moise, Hand-shot-off, Chief 
Charlo, The Man-who-walks-alone, and Grizzly-Bear-far-away. 





[he Garfield papers, presented by the sons of James 
\. Garfield to the Library of Congress under terms 
vhich denied access to the public, contain diaries which 
together cover the years from 1872 to 1881; a decade 
in which Garfield played a leading role in the nation’s 
political life. To the kind permission of Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, retired president of Williams College, and to 
Frontier and Midland [magazine, which published 


this article in Vol. XV, No. 2, Jan. 1935], we owe the 
privilege of printing this extract containing the states- 
man’s personal record of a historic mission to the 
Northwest for the negotiating of the Garfield Treaty 
with the Flathead Indians. At certain points the diary 
is supplemented by quoting, in the notes, passages 
from Garfield's official report, p. 109-118 of the An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1872. 
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be opened for settlement until such ex- 
amination is had and the decision of the 
President made known. 


This represented a distinct concession 
to Victor, who agreed to the article, as it 
was interpreted to him, and thereupon put 
his mark upon the document. As Stevens 
summarized it in the recorded talk, “If the 
mission (i. e., around St. Ignatius on the 
Jocko) is the best land Victor shall stay 
there. If the valley (i. e., the Bitter Root) 
is the best land Victor shall stay there.” 

The Senate ratified this treaty at its 
leisure, and it was 1860 before the Indians 
received their first annuity payment for 
the extensive lands which they had sur- 
rendered. Other provisions of the treaty 
were forgotten in the throes of Civil War 
and Reconstruction, and it was 1871 be- 
fore the memorials of the territorial legis- 
lature of Montana and the importunities of 
Montana’s territorial delegate could bring 
Congress to a realization of its obligations. 

The question had, meanwhile, grown 
more complicated and more delicate be- 
cause of extensive white settlement in 
the Bitter Root valley. At first Victor 
welcomed the whites, and even invited 
those who were friendly, for the valley was 
large and could support more than his 550 
followers. But after the advantages of the 
Bitter Root for agriculture and grazing 
became known, and the gold camps pro- 
vided remunerative markets, whites 
pressed into the valley by the hundreds. 
It is estimated that by 1871, they numbered 
more than a thousand. The government 
had made no move to survey the Bitter 
Root in accordance with its promises in 
Article eleven of the treaty. As Special 
Agent, W. J. McCormick, in 1868, in a 
report showing unusual acuity (Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for the Year 1868, pp. 208-15), pointed 
out that it was the duty of the government 
to have prevented the influx of white set- 
tlers until the government either had de- 
clared the region an Indian reservation or 
formally opened it to settlement, “but not 
so; the whites were permitted to occupy 
the most eligible portion of the valley for 
agricultural purposes, fields were enclosed, 
houses and barns were built, until now al- 
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James Abram Garfield, 20th President of the 
United States, was born of a frontier farming 
family in the Ohio Western Reserve in 1831. 
Despite a hard struggle for an education, 
through perseverance and a keen intellect he 
earned degrees in both the classics and law. By 
the age of 33 he had already been a college 
president, state senator, and major-general in 
the U. S. Army (with a brilliant Civil War 
record) and was currently serving as a U. S. 
representative from Ohio. He was re-elected 
Congressman eight more times after 1863, hav- 
ing resigned his general’s commission at the 
request of President Lincoln, In January, 1880, 
Garfield was elected U. S. Senator. That sum- 
mer he w2s nominated for the Presidency at 
the Republican national convention at Chicago. 
In November he defeated his Democratic op- 
ponent, General Hancock, 214 electoral votes 
to 155. He was shot by a disappointed office- 
seeker in July, 1881. After a brave struggle for 
life, lasting more than two and a half months, 
he died. James A Garfield was a prominent 
member of Congress at the time of this visit 
to the West in 1872. 
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most the entire valley presents a spectacle 
of thrift and agricultural prosperity rarely 
equalled or met with in any of the new 
States or Territories.” McCormick also 
wrote: “I am fully persuaded that the 
Flathead Indians would not have concluded 
a treaty with the government if they had 
not been induced to believe by its repre- 
sentatives, at the time of making the treaty, 
that they were to enjoy and possess the 
north of the Bitter Root Valley designated 
in the treaty as a permanent reservation.” 


It could not be expected that the whites 
would now give up the valley. The only 
practicable solution seemed to be to move 
the Flatheads to the Jocko reservation, and 
President Grant in November, 1871, arbi- 
trarily ordered that this be done. Congress 
in the bill for the removal of the Flat- 
heads, which became law on June 5, 1872, 
provided that $5,000 should be appropriated 
to pay the expenses of the removal and 
that $50,000 in annuities should be granted 
them for the improvements which they 
would be leaving behind in the Bitter Root. 
James A. Garfield was asked by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to undertake the mis- 
sion of persuading the Flatheads to accept 
the terms. Agent Charles S. Jones of the 
Jocko reservation had falsely reported that 
the Flatheads were willing to come to the 
district. Governor Potts, Territorial Dele- 
gate Clagget, and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs J. A. Viall, in urging the removal 
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wrote that “The Indians themselves fully 
understand, that, by the eleventh article 
of what is known as the Stevens treaty, 
the President has the right to decide on 
their removal at any time.” These assur- 
ances doubtless misled Garfield to think 
his mission would be rather easy. 

James A. Garfield’s importance in Amer- 
ican history is as a parliamentary leader 
of the dominant Republican party in the 
years following the Civil War, particularly 
in Grant’s second term and in Hayes’ ad- 
ministration. He was the recognized leader 
of his party at the time of his Montana 
journey. Garfield had long been interested 
in Indian affairs and had been a sincere 
leader of legislative efforts to reform the 
admittedly corrupt Indian service. He had 
been born in an Ohio area which in his 
boyhood still possessed many frontier 
characteristics. He had been used to rough- 
ing it in the Civil War. In reading his 
diary* we feel that Garfield welcomed the 
opportunity of experiencing firsthand the 
atmosphere of the mining camps and that 
he felt at home in the life that he found 
there. He endured the difficulties of the 
trip with few complaints than many an 
old campaigner. 

Several weeks before his setting out, 
he was endeavoring to familiarize himself 
with the background for his mission. On 
July 9th he notes in his diary: “Reading 
up the History of Western Explorations. 
The travels of Lewis and Clark among 
others the adventures of Capt. Bonneville, 
a book full of interest” and, July 10th, “Fin- 
ished Bonneville and read Desmets History 
of the Oregon missions, in which the mis- 
sionary efforts of the Jesuits among the 
Flatheads are especially detailed.” These 
books with their vivid descriptions doubt- 
less heightened his interest in his mission 
and increased his appreciation of the coun- 
try which he was to visit. 

Our extract from the diary begins with 
Garfield at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: 

(August, 1872) 8, THURSDAY. An- 
swered letters. made calls, and completed 
preparations for Western trip. In the even- 
ing at ten o’clock accompanied by Major 
Swaim,’ took the cars at Leavenworth City 
westward on the Kansas Pacific Road. 
Reached Lawrence at midnight where we 















The able Chief Charlot, or Charlo, son of Victor; who, 

like his stout father, refused to move from the Bitter- 

root to the Jocko Reservation. 1903 photo from 
Marcyes collection. 





took sleeping cars. This part of Kansas 
was the scene of the great contest between 
the free and slave forces of the country; 
but as the usual result of all contests a 
class of violent, and to some extent, cor- 
rupt men have been left as a residuum, 
although the cause of liberty gained in the 
fight. These results are observable I think 
in the political morals of the whole State 
of Kansas. 

9, FRIDAY. Past the cultivated portions 
of Kansas and the evening reached Fort 
Harker* and the desolate plains of Kansas. 
Buffalo skeletons are seen here and there 


‘David Gaskill Swaim (1834-97), Garfield’s companion 


for the journey, was assigned to this detail at Gar- 
field’s request. Ever since Swaim had served on Gar- 
field’s staff in the Civil War the two had been inti- 
mates. Swaim often acted as a political intermediary 
and was particularly valuable to Garfield in the 
campaign of 1880. See T. C. Smith, Life and Letters 
of James A. Garfield, especially Vol. II, p. 910. 
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along the road and the short buffalo grass 
covers the plains on all sides as far as 
the eye can reach. There seems to be a 
flavor of wildness in the Buffalo grass 
which like the wild nature of the Indian 
and buffalo refuses to be tamed. They tell 
me this grass disappears when the prairies 
are cultivated; that it seems to die out in 
the presence of our agriculture. 

10, SATURDAY. In the morning we 
reached Denver and immediately changed 
cars for Cheyenne where we arrived at one 
P. M. and after dinner took the Union Pa- 
cific Train for the West. Before evening 
we had passed Sherman, the highest point 
of the Rocky Mountains on the track of 
the Union Pacific Road. Took supper at 
Laramie. 

11, SUNDAY. Awoke among the deso- 
late Alkali Plains of the Rocky Mountains. 
Reached Ogden at 4 o’clock and Salt Lake 
little before 8. Stopped at the Patterson 
House and immediately went out to one 
of the Ward meetings and heard Taylor* 
one of the apostles preach. 

12, MONDAY. Early in the morning 
went with Major Doty of the Pay Depart- 
ment to the Warm Springs and took a bath. 
Returned and after breakfast G. Q. Can- 
non,‘ one of the 12 Apostles and the Dele- 
gate Elect to Congress took us in a carriage 
to the various points of interest in the City. 
The Tabernacle, the Temple, Brigham’s 
House and Camp Douglas. After dinner 
he took us to the depot, where we met 
Brigham just coming in from Ogden. Mr. 
Young held our train 15 minutes for a chat, 
and after reaching Ogden, we took the 
train for Corrine’ where we arrived at 7 


2 A former military post on the Smoky Hill River, in the 
present Ellsworth County, about halfway across 
Kansas. 

*John Taylor (1808-87), an apostle of the Mormon 
Church since 1839, became president of the twelve 
apostles upon the death of Brigham Young in 1877 and 
ruled the church in that status until his formal election 
in 1880 as third president, which office he held until 
his death. Like so many Mormon leaders he com- 
bined religious zeal with a keen business sense. He 
introduced sugar beet raising into Utah. 

*George Quayle Cannon (1827-1901) was at different 
times editor of the Deseret News and for three.years 
Brigham Young’s private secretary. Though a polyga- 
mist, he served in Congress for ten years, 1872-82, 
without serious protest until the Edmunds law caused 
his retirement. He was one of the notable cases to 
arise under that law. He was a director of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and possibly the most influential man 
in Utah in the decade following Young’s death. 


in the evening, and spent the night at the 
International Hotel. 

13, TUESDAY. Took the stage, holding 
nine passengers inside and two outside with 
the Driver. Moved up the Bear River Val- 
ley at a spanking trot and took breakfast 
16 miles out. Took dinner at the head of 
Malade Valley 54 miles out and supper at 
Port Neuf canon. The scenery has been 
of grandeur constantly varying. Broad 
level valleys with rough picturesque moun- 
tains on each hand. I have greatly enjoyed 
my study of the drivers. Rode on top be- 
side them nearly all day. They are a wild 
rough warm-hearted peculiar people and 
have a distinct place among American 
characters. 

14, WEDNESDAY. About one o’clock in 
the morning the shackle supporting the 
thorough brace broke and delayed us sev- 
eral hours. Swaim and I lay on a buffalo 
robe spread out on the ground and the 
sage brush for a pillow. We got an hours 
sleep while they were mending the car- 
riage. 

15, THURSDAY. Passed the divide be- 
tween the waters that flow into Salt Lake 
and the waters of Snake River.® Passed in 
sight of the mountain Professor Hayden 
has named after me. It is covered with 
snow and its peak is the divide between 
the two oceans.‘ The air is wonderfully 
pure and invigorating. Saw the three 
Tetons 150 miles distant. Reached Lyon’s' 


*Corinne, Utah, founded in March, 1869, where the 
newly built Union Pacific crossed Bear River, was it 
April, 1869, made the starting point for the Montana 
and Idaho stage lines. No longer did the passengers 
have to continue on to Salt Lake City. From Corinne 
in 1872, Wells Fargo and Co. ran a daily line to 
Helena, distance about 500 miles, over a_ well-wor! 
but natural prairie trail. The scheduled time to Helena 
was four days, traveling night and day. The route to 
Montana and stage roads in Montana at this . period 
are best studied on the map compiled and drawn by 
W. W. De Lacy and published in various editions by 
G. W. and C. B. Colton. See especially the editions of 
1870 and 1874. 

*Garfield must refer to the divide between the waters 
flowing into Snake River and those flowing to the 
Missouri—in other words, the Idaho-Montana boun¢- 
ary. He had, on the first day out, passed the divide 

__ between Salt Lake and the Snake River valley. 

‘Mount Garfield, elevation 10,960 feet, is on the Cont 
nental Divide about 18 miles west of the pass ovel 
which the stage route (and today the Oregon Shor! 
Line) enters Montana. It was named by F. V. Haydei 
presumably in 1871 when his expedition traverse 
this region. 

*Ryan’s Station is probably meant. It was on the Beaver 
head River not far from the head of Beaverhead Cat 
yon and near the present city of Dillon. 
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late in the evening, and took the “Jerkie,” 
instead of the stage. 

The wonderful purity of the atmosphere 
in these high regions affords many sur- 
prises to a man accustomed to living in the 
plains. I am utterly deceived in my judg- 
ment of distances. What I would call five 
miles distant, I frequently find is forty or 
fifty or even more. The same thing ap- 
pears in judging the depth of water. The 
streams are so very clear and pure, that a 
stream appearing to be a foot in depth 
will wet the axle as we go through it. 

16, FRIDAY. Reached Gaffney’s’ at day- 
break, where Gov. Potts'® met us and on 
his invitation took the stage for Virginia 
City, where we arrived before noon. Met 
Chief Justice Wade and our old comrade 
Sanders.'' Spent the afternoon in visiting 
the town and the gold diggings and got 
a good nights rest at the hotel, after taking 
a bath at $2.50 apiece. Lewis and Clark 
named the main stream of the Missouri, 
above its three forks, Jefferson, and called 
the other two streams Gallatin and Madi- 
son. When they came nearly to this place, 
they found that the Jefferson itself was 
formed by three streams, and, in order to 
have a dignified origin for the river named 
after their Chief, they called the three Wis- 
dom, Philosophy and Philanthropy. The 
miners have degenerated this into Beaver 
Head, Big Hole, and Stinking Water.'” 

17, SATURDAY. Visited the Supreme 


Gaffney’s Station was near the modern Twin Bridges, 
and was the junction of the road from Virginia City 
with the main road that continued to Helena. 
Benjamin Franklin Potts (1836-87). territorial governor 
of Montana 1870-83, was an Ohio man who served 
throughout the Civil War, much of the time command- 
ing an Ohio infantry regiment, and winning a brevet 
brigadier-generalship. He had been appointed by 
Grant, and was to prove a faithful servant of Mon- 
tana’s interests, thoroughly identifying himself with the 
state and remaining there after retiring from the 
governorship. 

“Decius S. Wade (1835-1905), chief justice of the Mon- 
tana Supreme Court, 1871-87, and Wilbur Fiske 
Sanders (1834-1905), famous frontier lawyer and first 
U. S. Senator of Montana, were both Ohio men. Wade, 
Potts, and Sanders were probably all known to Gar- 
field from previous meetings, the first two serving as 
Republican state senators in Ohio at the time of their 
appointments. Sanders was definitely the Republican 
leader in Montana, and, though defeated for territorial 
delegate to Congress in 1867, he had attended Re- 
publican national conventions at Chicago in 1868, and 
Philadelphia, 1872, the latter just two months pre- 
vious to Garfield’s journey. The occasion could hardly 

__have been less than an Ohio Republican reunion. 

“The Stinking Water now appears on maps as the Pas- 
samari or Ruby River. 





Court of the Territory, several prominent 
citizens and places and in the evening went 
to Cavanaughs'’ in company with Governor 
Potts and W. F. Sanders, where after wait- 
ing until past midnight we took the stage 
for Helena. Reports are indicating danger 
of Indian Hostilities in removing the Flat 
Heads. I think there is a mercenary pur- 
pose of some white settlers to secure troops 
in the Valley, that has originated these re- 
ports. I wrote this suggestion to the Secy 
of the Interior."* 

18, SUNDAY. A glorious days ride, 
among the mountains, and visiting old 
friends. Reached Helena in the evening and 
met several friends. 

19, MONDAY. This morning, our party 
filled the stage and Colonel Viall’s Ambu- 
lance. In these two outfits we passed up 
the Valley of the Prickly Pear and over 
the main ridge of the Rocky Mountains 
and descended on the other slope to Deer 
Lodge. We met Mr. Claggett *° at this place 


" Probably the home of James Michael Cavanaugh (1823- 
79), who had been Montana’s territorial delegate to 
Congress, 1867-71. He was a Democrat, an eloquent 
speaker, and, up to that time, Sanders’ only peer 
as a politician in the territory. W. H. Clagett, backed 
by Sanders, succeeded in defeating him, however, in 
1870 and soon after 1872 he left the territory to 
practice law in New York City. 

“ Garfield’s official Report contains accout of this matter, 
as follows: 

On reaching Virginia City . . . I found that a com- 
mittee of citizens of the Bitter Root Valley had visited 
the Governor of the Territory a few days previous, 
and had represented to him that the white settlers in 
the valley were apprehensive of hostilities from the 
Flatheads and from the Nez Perces, a thousand of 
whom were then encamped near Hell Gate. 

It was further represented that meetings of citizens 
had been called for the public defense of Missoula, 
Aetna, and Corvallis, and, that a militia company, of 
about one hundred strong had been enrolled at each of 
these places. 

Resolutions had been adopted requesting the govern- 
or to issue arms and ammunition, and to urge the 
President to establish a cavalry post, of two or three 
companies, somewhere in the valley, for the better pro- 
tection of the inhabitants. It was further represented 
that the Flatheads were resolved not to leave the valley, 
and that the Nez Perces had agreed to aid them in 
resisting the proposed removal. 

The governor had every reason to suppose that 
these representatives were in accordance with the 
facts, and had ordered three hundred muskets and 
thirty thousand rounds of ammunition sent to Mis- 
soula... 

From the conversation of citizens who visited me at 
Missoula it soon became apparent that the chief 
anxiety of the settlers of the valley was to secure the 
establishment of a military post, and that the market 
which would thus be afforded for their home products 
was really a matter of greater consideration than 
protection from hostile Indians. 

®. William Horace Clagett (1838-1901), who in 1870 had 
defeated Cavanaugh for the position of territorial 
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and got two hours sleep. Our route of 
today was in the track of Clarks return 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic slope. The 
gorge by which we entered the mountains 
East of Helena he called the gates of the 


mountain. 
beautiful. 

20, TUESDAY. A little after two o’clock 
in the morning took the stage for Missoula. 
Our party consisted of Col. Viall,*® Sup’t 
of Indian Affairs, Colonel Sanders, the Hon. 
Mr. Clagget, Major Swaim and myself. 
Counting our stoppages for meals and 
change of horses, we made the distance to 
Missoula, 95 to 110 miles, in 914 hours. It 
was not reckless but exhilarating driving. 
Spent the night at the Hotel at the mouth 
of Hell Gate. Our ride today was most ex- 
hilarating. Its interest was heightened by 
the spice of danger there was in it, from 
the furious rate at which we _ went. 
“Steve,” our first driver out of Deer Lodge 


The country is wonderfully 


delegate, had made it one of his first duties, upon 
reaching Washington, to prepare and push the bill 
which was signed June 5, 1872, providing for the re- 
moval of the Flatheads. Clagett, born in Maryland, 
had grown up on the Iowa frontier and spent some 
years before his arrival in Montana in Nevada where 
he had been a member of the legislature, 1862-65. In 
Montana he practiced law in Deer Lodge, both before 
and after his single term in Congress. Later he went 
to Denver, thence to Deadwood in the Black Hills, 
then practiced some time in Butte, and still later went 
to the Couer d’Alene district in Idaho. He was presi- 
dent of the Idaho constitutional convention in 1889 
and was the unsuccessful candidate for U. S. Senator 
from Idaho in 1891 and 1895. His last years were 
spent in Spokane. 

* Jasper A. Viall was Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for Montana from October 18, 1870, until his resigna- 
tion in 1872. Previously until 1869 the territorial gov- 
ernors had held the position in an ex officio capacity. 
For a brief period of less than a year the Indian ad- 
ministration was in the hands of army officers, General 
Alfred Sully acting as Superintendent in Montana. 
In line with Grant’s new policy, civilian officers were 
appointed in 1870. Viall was an energetic and honest 
officer. James Wright, appointed to succeed him in 
December, 1872, held the office until June 30, 1873, 
when it was abolished, and the reservation agencies 
only retained. 
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Chief Charlot’s old home 
near Stevensville in the 
Bitterroot. From a pen 
sketch by Bob Hall, Butte 
_ artist, in the Historical Li- 
- brary. 
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was a rare character. His genius as a driver 
is exhibited in the ratio of his intoxication. 
He was very drunk and therefore exceed- 
ingly brilliant as a driver. 

21, WEDNESDAY. After breakfast our 
party proceeded in carriages and waggons 
up the Bitter Root Valley to Fort Owens." 
I had sent word ahead but the Flat Heads 
had not then assembled, so I postponed a 
council until the following morning. On 
our way to this place from Missoula we 
crossed the little stream, now known as 
Lo-Lo fork of the Bitter Root, but named 
by Lewis and Clark “Traveller’s Rest 
Creek.” On its banks those intrepid ex- 
plorers rested for a fortnight on their way 
west and made another halt on their return. 
It is a shame that the old name has not 
been preserved. 

22, THURSDAY. Held a council of six 
hours duration with the Chiefs and prin- 
cipal men of the Flat Heads. Found them 
greatly opposed to leaving the Bitter Root 
Valley.'* The interview was somewhat 
tiresome but there were points of great 
interest to me in the Indian mode of 
thought. Slept as last night at Fort Owen. 
Fort Owen is meant. 

* Garfield naturally did not feel called upon to enter the 
substance of this council in his brief journal. It is 
given at some length in his official report: ; 

A conference of several hours was held in their 
camp, conducted on their part by Charlot, first chief; 
Arlee, second chief; and Adolf, third chief, together 
with a large number of the principal men of the 
tribe... 

It will be remembered that by that treaty a very 
large territory was ceded to the United States, a 
tract extending from near the forty-second parallel 
to the British line, and with an average breadth of 
nearly two degrees of longitude; that this territory 
had long been held in undisputed possession of the 
Flathead nation, and that, on yielding it, Victor in- 
sisted upon holding the Bitter Root, above the Lo-Lo 
Fork, as a special reservation for the Flatheads 
proper. z 

The chiefs admitted that, under the provisions ot 
the eleventh article, it was left in the power of the 


President to determine whether the Bitter Root 
Valley, above the Lo-Lo Fork, should be reserved 
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This is the valley down which Lewis and 
Clark passed on their way to the Pacific 
in 1805. Before John Owens became a 
bankrupt and sot, his career was one of 
interest. He seems to have lived like a 
prince here in the wilderness. His fine 


W 


ines and luxurious appointments have 


been the theme of many officers who have 
served in the West. Since the death of his 
Indian wife he has rapidly run down and 


is 


W 


now quite a wreck.’® 
23, FRIDAY. Held another conference 
ith the Flat Heads at 9 A. M. and pledged 


the Chiefs to go with me to the Jocko 
Res.*” Left at noon for Missoula. Crossed 
the Lolo Fork which was the “Travellers 
Rest Creek” of Lewis and Clarke. Spent the 
night at Missoula. The sky is wonderfully 


is the permanent home of the Flatheads. But they 
insisted that by the article the President was required 


1 


to have the Bitter Root Valley carefully surveyed and 


examined, and if it should be better adapted to the 
wants of the Flatheads, then it should be made a 
permanent reservation. 

[hey insisted that such a survey and examination 
should have been made immediately after the ratifica- 


tion of the treaty, but that it had never been done at 
all. That for seventeen years no steps had been taken 
in regard to it, and they considered the silence of the 
Government on this subject an admission that the 
valley was to be their permanent home 

[hey further called attention to the fact that they 
had learned something of civilization, and had done a 
good deal in the way of cultivating the land and mak- 
ing the valley a more desirable home. They complained 
that the schoolmasters, blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
farmers promised them in the treaty of 1855 had 
never been sent into the Bitter Root Valley; and all 
the speakers concluded by the declaration that they 
claimed the Bitter Root Valley as their home and were 
wholly unwilling to leave it. They, however, affirmed 
their steady friendship for the whites and disclaimed 
any hostile intentions; declaring themselves willing to 
suffer, peaceably, whatever the Government should 
put upon them, but they would not go to the reserva- 
tion 

I did not feel authorized to intimate to them that 
the Government would force them away, though I 
was careful not so say it would not. I closed the 
interview by requesting a direct answer to the 
question, whether they had decided to disobey the 
order of the President and the act of Congress, and 
requested them to take time for consultation and give 
me their answer next morning. I also requested the 
chiefs to accompany me to the Jocko reservation, that 
we might together discuss its fitness as their place of 
settlement 


‘or John Owen and the life at his fort, 1850-71, see Sey- 


mour Dunbar and Paul C. Phillips, eds., The Jour- 
nals and Letters of Major John Owen (2 vols., New 
York, 1927). The “Historical Introduction” by Pro- 
fessor Phillips contains the only full account avail- 
able of this interesting frontiersman, whose diary un- 
fortunately ceased in 1871. His mental decline was 
rapid, and several months before Garfield’s visit, he 
had been taken to St. John’s Hospital in Helena where 
he was kept until 1877 when he was sent back to 
relatives in philadelphia. [See Men and Trade on the 
Vorthwest Frontier by George Weisel, Mont. State 
University Press, 1955.] 





















































pure and the weather clearer than any I 
ever saw. The springs are the only source 
of the mountain streams, except the snow. 


After conference with the chiefs “Look- 
ing Glass” and “Eagle against the Light” 
in the evening, visited the camp of Nez 
Perce Warriors and witnessed a war 
dance.*' Spent the night at the Missoula 
House. 


24, SATURDAY. Our party reached the 
Jocko Reservation 30 miles distant about 
2 o'clock P. M. It is a country of wonder- 
ful beauty. All the varieties of mountain, 
valley, prairie and woodland combined.*? 
In the afternoon went hunting and fish- 
ing. A few grouse, a broken wagon and 
5 pound trout lost off my hook were the 
principal events of the afternoon. The 
Chiefs arrived after sunset, and in the 
evening entertained us with a war dance 
accompanied by heroic recitals of the 
achievements of the Flat Heads against 
their enemies the Crows, Sioux and Snakes. 
These customs are very effective in keep- 
ing up the pride and warlike spirit of the 
tribe. 

25, SUNDAY. Held a long conference 
with the Flat Head Chiefs and after almost 
failing succeeded.** 

26, MONDAY. Two of the Chiefs, sec- 
ond and third signed the contract, by which 
they agreed to remove their tribe to the 
Reservation, when suitable buildings have 


*” The record in the official report is: “On the following 
morning they requested another interview, i1 which 
they wished me to assure the President of t! 
will, and said they were ready to go with me and 
visit the Jocko reservation on condition that their 
going should not imply any promise to leave the 
Bitter Root Valley.” 

* Quoting from the official report: 

While I was at Missoula I visited the c1m» o¢ the 
Nez Perces, near that place, and had a conference with 
the chiefs of their party, Looking-Glas:, and E_gl>- 
against-the Light. About one hundred lodges of Nez 
Perces and Spokanes had been in camp there for a 
fortnight, and their presence had been made a pretext 
for exciting the alarm of the inhabitants. I saw no 
evidence that they had taken any part in the affairs 
of the Flatheads, except that, being on the way to 
their annual Buffalo hunt on the headwaters of the 
Missovri, they had invited the Flatheads to join them. 

* Garfield did not go over the dividing ridge into the 
Mission Valley, and never saw the northern two-thirds 
of the reservation with its famous Mission Range in the 
background. He remained in the valley of the Jocko 
River, holding his conference near Arlee. 

"The account in the official report follows: 

It became evident in the course of this interview 
that the chiefs had at last become divided in opinion 
among themselves on the matter of the removal. They 
all appeared to entertain a deepseated distrust of the 
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Many years after the Garfield visit, the Flatheads assembled on their present reservation in this encampment 
for mission dances in July, 1°06. 





been erected to receive them, they having 
selected sites for their dwellings and the 
grounds for their farms. All the money ap- 
propriated for their removal is to be paid 
to them for fitting up their dwellings. I 
am glad that they prefer to be near the 
Agency rather than at the Mission, it will 
help emancipate them from the undue in- 
fluence of the Jesuits. Soon after break- 
fast we started to Missoula and reached 
there in time for a late dinner in the after- 
noon; then distributed over two hundred 


promises of the Government, fearing they should 
lose the Bitter Root Valley and fail to receive even the 
compensation promised by the Government. 

To bring the subject to a final conclusion, I drew 
up the contract bearing date of August 27. which has 
already been forwarded, and had it carefu'ly tracs 
lated to them paragraph by paragraph, and | fully ex 
plained all its provisions. 

According to the terms of the contract, their re- 
moval is not to be intrusted to any third party, but 
they are to undertake the work themselves, so soo as 
the preparations promised in the contract are com- 
pleted by the Government. 

I thought it best to build them comfortable cabins ; 
inclose and break up small parcels of land; furnish 
them with a sufficient amount of grain for the first 
year, in order to make it possible for them to begin 
life on the reservation, and thus give them palpabl 
evidences of the good faith of the Government b-fore 
they were required to leave their old home 

The provisions of the contract ere determined after 
full consultation with the superintendent and territor 
ial Delegate, and finally the ch’efs were request*d to 


answer by signing or refusing to sign it. Arl und 
Adolf, second and third chiefs, signed the contract 
and s7id they would do all thev could to enforce it 


but Charlot refused to sign, and said if the Presi 


dent commanded it he would leave the Bitter Root 
Valley, but at present would not go to the reservation 
[he other chiefs expressed the opinion that if the 
houses were built, and preparations made according 
to the contract, Charlot would finally consent to the 
arrangements and go with the tribe... 

Believing that the most effective way of securing 
their removal was to carry ovt at once our part of 
the contract, I directed the superintendent of Indian 
affairs of the Territory to make immediate prenara- 
tion for erecting twentv cabins on the sites selected 
by the chiefs, in accordance with a detailed plan and 
specifications already examined and approved 


dollars worth of presents to the Chiefs and 
their associates. I think Charlot, the head 
Chief will ultimately come into this ar- 
rangement.*° Saw a letter from William 
Welsh, late of the Peace Commission, which 
greatly surprised and incensed me. He 
says that the Indians would be justified 
in continuing to resist removal by force. 
He shall hear from this.*° Passed part of 
the night at Missoula. 


We returned to Missoula in the evening, and, by my 
direction, the superintendent distributed to the chiefs 
about two hundred dollars’ worth of blankets and other 
useful articles. They left us apparently satisfied wit! 
the arrangements 


* Father Palladino, then in charge of St. Ignatius Missior 


wrote a letter protesting the location of the Flatheads, 
which is printed as a document accompviving Garfield's 
official Report, pp. 115-16. Garfield’s reply dated at 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1872, was printed in Idem | 


Not until 1891, after Arlee died, did Charlot give up the 
unequal struggle and lead his band to the Jocko 
"The letter was written to John Owen and published n 
the Missoula Pioneer for Septembe r 7th. Dated “Phil 
adelphia, August 13, 1872,” it read 
Dear Sit 
Your letter is just at hand. I mailed a copy of 1 
report Mr \ Collyer (Vincent Collye 
Secretary of tl Board of Indian Commissio ver 
oke often to me of the injustice to the Indians 
forcing them to leave the Bitter Root Vall 


If the Indians cannot get their rights any 
they are justified in combining for 
s coercion 
If any religious body has charge of your reser 
tl to vour Yelp. The Siow 
are as much as I can contend successfrlly for 
WILLTAM WELSH 
Will'am Welsh (1807-78), Philadelphia merchant 
1 nhilanthropis s at thic time esnecially activ 
the cause oft Indian Rights appearing befor 
t committees, arousing the interests of r 
ligious bodies, and indulging in open letter to t 
President. Though his charg were often loose af 
irregular, his work aided in b-‘nving about the 


vest'gations which exposed the Indian “ring” and Ie 
to the creation of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
His name does not appear in the list of members of t! 
Peace commiss‘on of 1867-68, and it is probabl 
Garfield is referring to the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, of which Welsh had been chairman befor 
his res gyation in June, 1869. 
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27, TUESDAY. Took the stage a little 
after two in the morning for Deer Lodge. 
The beautiful (—————-) River?’ has been 
permanently ruined by the miners; and 
has been for three years as muddy as the 
Missouri. Before the discovery of gold, it 
was as clear and pure as any mountain 
stream could well be. Traces of Mullan’s 
road are seen all along our route and a 
part of the way we travelled upon it. On 
the way Clagget shot seven crows in the 
space of five minutes. Reached Deer Lodge 
an hour before midnight. Steve being sober 
drove very slow and did not denounce 
Greeley anything like so fiercely as on the 
down journey, although he still refused to 
support him. 

28, WEDNESDAY. After two hours and 
a half of sleep, at the Hotel, we took the 
stage for Helena. While riding over the 
dividing line, I found that one of the Ex- 
press Messengers was Al Graeter, a Trum- 
bull Co. boy. Everywhere on this journey 
I have met men whose career in this coun- 
try is a romance of itself. Reached Helena 
at 4 o’clock P. M., and found a large mail 
awaiting me. Good news from home and 
from Leavenworth. Took tea at Viall’s in 
Company with Swaim, Mr. and Mrs. San- 
ders and Mrs. Judge Wade. 

29, THURSDAY. Spent a delightful day 
at Helena. Accompanied by several gen- 
tlemen, we were driven at least 30 miles 
through the valley of the Prickly Pear. 
The fertility of the soil when properly irri- 
gated is something wonderful. They showed 
me an acre of ground from which had been 
cut ninety-three bushels of wheat. We 
drove to the Warm Springs which are in 
themselves very wonderful. Took a late 
dinner at Col Sander’s in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Viall, Judge and Mrs. Wade 
and Major Swaim. A very pleasant party. 
In the evening visited the Chinese quarter 
of the city and saw something of their 
gambling habits. Finished a letter of in- 
structions to Colonel Viall, in regard to 
carrying out the contract with the Flat- 
heads. 

30, FRIDAY. Bidding our friends good 
by, we took the early stage for the South. 


“A space was left in the manuscript diary for the same. 

__ The Missoula or Hell Gate River is meant. 

~ Pleasant Valley was the first station on the Idaho side 
of the divide. 





Passing the dry gulch, where stands the 
great dead pine on which so many men 
were hung, by the Vigilantes. The driver 
told me that he predicted, that the tree 
would not live ten days, after the first 
men were hung upon it. This was the driv- 
er’s philosophy: “Man is the master of 
this world, and when his spirit goes out, 
something has to go with it, and trees on 
which men have been hung always die.” 
Reached Gaffney’s late at night. 

31, SATURDAY. The stock on this line 
have been fed only on bunch grass nearly 
all summer and are beginning to show the 
want of oats. The roads are getting a little 
heavy and we are losing time. We con- 
cluded on this journey not to wash our 
faces, and thus avoid the bad effects of the 
alkali dust on the skin. Our stage is less 
crowded than when we came up, but the 
“Jerkie,” which we took during part of 
the day is unpleasantly full. Reached Pleas- 
ant Valley for a late supper.** Our appe- 
tites are wonderfully keen on this journey. 
The air is a perpetual inspiration and 
appetizer. 

1, Sept. SUNDAY. Were delayed sev- 
eral hours because the “stock” could not 
be found, it having wandered into the 
mountains. Made slow progress. Reached 
Corbett’s late at night. 

2, MONDAY. Heavy showers made the 
road hard for the horses and unpleasant 
for us. While passing the divide, from 
Marsh Creek to Malad, a rattle snake 
crossed our track, and this led to a long 
discussion on the origin to mans hostility 
to the snake. A good deal of curious phil- 
osophy and much talent was developed 
in the party; one being a distinguished 
Professor of Medicine, and another an Ex- 
Member of Congress from Missouri. 
Reached Malad City in the evening. Got 
a good supper at Kinney’s. They have 
dropped the “e” from the word “Malad” 
and the Mormons probably do not know 
the crigin of the name of the place, which 
looks as sickly as the exterior of the houses, 
they having only dirt for their roofs. 

3, TUESDAY. It was near daybreak 
when we reached Corrine. We are quite 
in doubt whether to take the Western train 
for San Francisco and to catch a glimpse 
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of the Pacific, or to turn our faces home- 


ward. Finding ourselves, however, too late 
for the Western train, and the Eastern train 
being expected in the course of two hours, 
we reluctantly postponed, to a day uncer- 
tain, the pleasure of a visit to California, 
and taking the five o’clock train for Ogden, 
there secured berths in the sleeping car 
for the East. Out of the Echo Cannon and 
along the alkali plains, where here and 
there a flock of antelopes and a herd of 
prairie wolves were in sight, we swept on 
homeward, going to sleep a little while 
after we crossed Green River. 


4, WEDNESDAY. Found on board a Mr. 
Lawrence of the Cleveland Herald who 
had just returned from China. He had been 
35 days out of the reach of newspapers 
and was hungry for the news of what had 
happened in the U. S. during the interval. 
Good appetite and good meals and the 
prospect of reaching friends at home made 
the day pass pleasantly until 1 P. M. when 
we reached Cheyenne. Having nearly two 
hours to wait for our train to Denver, 
we called on Col. Moore A.Q.M. and visit- 
ed the post. He brought us back to the 
station two minutes after the train had 
gone. We made the best of it by visiting 
this young Capital of Wyoming and its 
surroundings. 


5, THURSDAY. We took breakfast with 
Governor Campbell?® of Salem, Ohio, Chief 
Executive of Wyoming Territory. His wife 
was an old Washington acquaintance, 
daughter of Judge Casey’s. After break- 
fast went out to the Post with Colonel 
Moore and amused ourselves by shooting 
at a mark at long range. My shots aver- 
aged the best of any of the party. Took 
the afternoon train for Denver passing the 
young colony of Greeley, whose Chief is 
N. C. Meeker, late a citizen of Hiram.*°® His 
colony is a triumph of the co-operative 
principle and exhibits the success of irriga- 
tion in these plains. Reached Denver just 
before Sundown and took supper at the 
Hotel, with Dr. Woodbridge of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Took the evening train East- 
ward, but not being able to get a sleeping 
car, sat up all night. 

6, FRIDAY. Over the cheerless plains, 
which I think it will be very difficult to 
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make fertile, for want of water. A few buf- 
faloes in sight, but they have been hunted 
until they are so wild that they keep shy 
of the train. These with antelopes and 
wolves and here and there a straggling 
hut near the station were the only signs 
of life today. Reach Salena and the borders 
of civilization tonight and we were able 
to secure a sleeping berth for Leavenworth. 
The prospect of rest unusually grateful. 


7, SATURDAY. The Porter’s cry of 
“Leavenworth in 20 minutes,” woke us 
from a very sound sleep, and we had bare- 
ly time to dress and wash before our train 
entered the Leavenworth Depot. An Or- 
derly from the Fort with an Ambulance 
and four stout mules was ready to take us 
and our luggage and in *4 of an hour we 
were taking a delightful breakfast with 
our wives at Major Swaim’s Headquar- 
ters.*' All had been well in our absence 
except Mollie who had been sick with the 
chills and she was looking thin and pale. 
I returned greatly improved in strength 
but nearly as much black and tan as the 
Flatheads whom I left behind. 


8, SUNDAY. Spent the day resting and 
reading my mail and reading up what the 
world had done since we have been gone. 


9, MONDAY. The political campaign has 
been waged with unparalleled bitterness 
and acrimony during the 30 days I have 
been absent. I find my own named (sic) 
dragged into some story which I do not 
understand but see only referred to in the 
newspapers.** From the accounts I hear 
Ohio is apathetic and perhaps-in danger 


* John Allan Campbell (1835-80), was the first territo- 


rial governor of Wyoming, serving from 1869 to 1875. 


He had commanded an Ohio regiment in the Civil War, 
winning the brevet rank of brigadier-general, and had 
served as Assistant Secretary of War, before accept- 
ing his appointment as governor. 

* Nathan C. Meeker, born near Cleveland in 1818, be- 
came in 1867 agricultural editor of Horace Greeley’s 
New York Tribune, and conceived the plan for this 
colony while upon a visit to the West in 1869. He won 
Greeley’s fatherly approval and support, and the proj- 
ect was widely known because of the support it re- 
ceived in the Tribune. Good accounts may be found 
in D. A. Boyce, History of Greeley and the Union 
Colony (Greeley, 1890) and J. F. Willard, ed., The 
Union Colony of Greeley, Colorado (Boulder, 1918), 

'Mrrs. Garfield had remained at Fort Leavenworth with 
Mrs. Swaim. 

* This is Garfield’s first reference to the Credit Mobilier 
scandal which had been exposed in his absence. His 
connection with it is ably analyzed in chapter twelve 


of R. G. Caldwell’s James A. Garfield, Party Chicftain 
(New York, 1931). 
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To readers who have never seen the majestic setting of the present Flathead Indian Reservation, with the wild 


and incredibly beautiful Mission Range always towering to the East, the argument as to which reservation site 

was preferable could not be based on scenic beauty. Both the Missions and the Bitterroots are magnificent. 

Here, to provide an idea of the scenic backdrop on the present reservation is posed the Beaver Head family. 
Marcyes Collection. 





and I must go home and give what days 
I can to the Republican cause. Visited 
Genl Pope.** Made several calls on friends 
at the Fort and at two o’clock the Major 
took us in the Ambulance across the River 
to East Leavenworth, where we took the 
train for Kansas City and at 5 o’clock were 
in the sleeping car for Chicago making our 
way Eastward. Took supper at Cameron’s 
and night closed over us amid the corn 
fields of Central Missouri. 


10, TUESDAY. Waked near Galesburg, 
Illinois. Our whole journey to day was a 
succession of rolling prairies and wonder- 
ful fields of corn. I am not surprised at 
the pride which Illinoisians feel in their 
State. Its grcwth is the wonder of modern 
civilization. Reached Chicago about 3 


“General Pope of Civil War fame was at that time in 
command of the Missouri Department. 

“Schuyler Colfax, Vice President of the United States, 
1869-73. His connection with the Credit Mobilier is 
also described in Caldwell’s James A. Garfield, 
chapter XII. 

"Harry A. Garfield and James R. Garfield were then 
eight and six years old respectively. 


o’clock. Made our way with some difficulty 
through the crowded streets. They were full 
of business, industry, in its fullest exercise. 
At 5 o’clock we were in the sleeping car 
for Cleveland. When making our way 
around the Southern point of Michigan, 
saw more and more evidence of the bitter- 
ness and fierceness of the pending cam- 
paign. Wrote a note to Colfax** asking 
about the nature of the slander against 
him and me and others. 


11, WEDNESDAY. At 7 o'clock this 
morning the odor of petroleum filled the 
cars and informed us we were reaching the 
suburbs of Cleveland. In five minutes, 
after our train stopped at the Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, we were on the 
train towards home. At Solon we were 
joined by Mother and Harry and Jimmie.** 
Reached Garrettsville before 9 o’clock and 
at h’past ten were at home in Hiram. All the 
family are reunited after 50 days of separa- 
tion. Wrote letters until late at night. 


[THE Enp]| 









































TRAGIC 


TREK 


By Edmund Christopherson 


In THE FALL of 1893, three high-spirited New Yorkers who characterized themselves as 
“sportsmen and gentlemen” embarked from Spokane, Washington, on a hunting expedition into 
Idaho’s rugged Clearwater country. The sordid outcome of this hunting trip proved to the 
satisfaction of newspaper readers from California to New York that these self-appraisals 
were not only wrong, but that they were barbarous, inhumane, cowardly scoundrels unwor- 
thy of the company of civilized men. 


1893 was a lively year, the 
year of the panic. The North- 
ern Pacific Railway was in 
the hands of receivers, who 
had announced wage cuts all 
around. Chicago was having 
its World’s Fair. Oklahoma’s 
Cherokee Strip was being 
thrown open. Congress was 
hassling over the perennial 
silver problem. Newspapers 
printed hints on how to pull 
stumps and features on the 
declining use of snuff in favor 
of the new-fangled, paper- 
wrapped smokes they called 
cigarettes. The ads touted 
Skookum Hair Root Grower 
and cuts of horses vainly try- 
ing to split a pair of Levi’s 
copper-riveted spring-bottom 
pants. Beer dropped to 5c a 
large stein on Missoula, Mon- 
tana’s Front Street skid row, 
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while elsewhere this Garden 
City’s citizens fomented a 
State University and talked of 
becoming a “Boston of the 
West.” 

William E. Carlin, for whom 
the Carlin Hunting Party was 
called, was the 27-year-old, 
mustachioed son of Brig. Gen. 
W. P. Carlin, Commander of 
U. S. Troops at Vancouver at 
the time. Young Carlin had 
grown up on army posts in 
the Northwest, and, as a rela- 
tive of top brass, had frequent- 
ly gone along on Army explor- 
ing and mapping expeditions 
into back country. His friend, 
A. L. A. (Abraham Lincoln 
Artman) Himmelwright, then 
28, was a civil engineering 
graduate of Rensellaer, with 
experience in surveying for 
the Northern Pacific R. R. 


before he returned to engi- 
neering jobs in New York. The 
third easterner in the party 
was John Harvey Pierce, 30, 
Carlin’s brother-in-law, who 
helped his father, a White 
Plains, N. Y., doctor with his 
investments. As a guide they 
hired Martin P. Spencer, a 
27-year-old Iowa refugee from 
asthma, with eight years of 
dude catering to his credit. 
Because he’d been with him 
on previous safaris, Carlin in- 
sisted on taking 52-year-old 
George Colgate, a slight Eng- 
lishman who at the time was 
acting Justice of the Peace at 
Post Falls, Idaho, as cook and 
general handyman. 

They were well equipped. 
Besides their mounts there 
were five packhorses loaded 
with supplies, and three dogs. 


MonrtTANA the magazine of western history 
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of human values. The Grand Duke Alexis, satisfied with 
| of a few buffalo, looked forward mostly to con- 
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Sir George Gore was a wasteful hunter, but mindful 


ship after the hunt. But the Carlin Hunting 
Idaho’s wilderness included neither 
The terrible implications 
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On September 18 they took 
their gear out of a boxcar at 
Kendrick, Idaho, and shoved 
off for the Lo Lo trail. This 
was country that Capt. John 
Mullan, some 30 years earlier, 
described as being the most 
difficult, rugged, severe, and 
broken mountainous country 
he’d encountered between the 
plains of the Missouri and the 
plains of the Columbia. Proph- 
etically, an old timer they 
encountered at Brown Creek 
said, “Reckon you'll have a 
hard time in the snow so late 
in the fall.” The party’s chief 
reaction was resentment at 
being taken for tenderfeet. 
The next day, as they left the 
wagon road for the trail, they 
found six inches of snow on 
the ground. It was tough, tedi- 
ous, steep, crooked going, with 
hundreds of fallen trees 
blocking the way. The horses 
cut their feet on the logs and 
rocks and left a bloody trail 
in the snow. 


On the 25th, they camped 
near three Indian-built cairns 
still known as Indian Post Of- 
fice that marked the turn-off 
point for a collection of warm 
springs on the Kooskooskee 
River (now the Lochsa). Next 
day, the trail they took down 
to the springs was a rough 
route along a burned ridge. 
When they reached the river, 
Colgate was exhausted. His 
feet were swollen. He insisted 
that he was just tired. 


At the warm springs, they 
were surprised to find old 
prospector Jerry Johnson (for 
whom the spot is named to- 
day), and trapper Ben Keeley, 
building a cabin to winter in. 

Hot for hunting, the Carlin 
party set up camp nearby, and 
oiled up their guns. With the 
help of Colgate’s black spaniel 
retriever, using specially-built 
guns called paradoxes (a 
double-barreled shotgun plus 
a 32 cal. repeating rifle al! 
rolled into a single weapon), 
they were successful in shoot- 
ing grouse. 

It rained steadily for a week. 
Occasionally the hunters 
would go out for a brief try 
at game, but they weren’t ex- 
actly tigers about it. Since 
the area of the springs was 
endowed with animal licks, 
their idea of hunting was to 
creep up on the licks and 
shoot any animals that hap- 
pened to be around. Usually, 
if they found the licks empty 
of game, instead of hunting 
the slopes, they’d go back to 
camp. If one did encounter 
an elk, he’d shoot it, as likely 
through the gut or rump a 
few times before scoring on 
a vital spot. Himmelwright 
encountered a she-grizzy with 
two cubs, took three suicidal 
shots but miraculously didn’t 
make the bruin mad and es- 
caped unharmed. 

The ceaseless rain on the 
western slope of the Bitter 
Roots meant accumulating 





snow on the ridge-top Lo Lo 
trail they’d come in on. Guide 
Spencer said he feared the 
party might get snowed in. 
But no one took his premoni- 
tions seriously enough to climb 
up to the ridge to investigate. 
By the time they’d been in 
camp a week, Colgate was 
worse. The size of his swollen 
feet and legs had increased 
and his hands were puffed up, 
too. Exercise was painful to 
him. When the men of the 
party finally insisted on know- 
ing what the trouble was, Col- 
gate admitted that he had ex- 
treme difficulty urinating, 
that he’d used a catheter for 
some time, and that he’d ne- 
glected to bring it along on 
the expedition. With charac- 
teristic and almost incredible 
lack of any sense of urgency, 
the only immediate action the 
party took was to relieve Col- 
gate of his camp duties. Hunt- 
ing went on as before. 


Two days later, October 6, 
Colgate’s legs had swollen to 
twice their natural size. He 
was barely able to move 
around the camp. The “sports- 
men” held council on the prob- 
lem of the batman who had 
become their burden. 
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Spencer urged an immedi- 
ate return, to get Colgate back 
to medical care and the party 
out of the imminent danger of 
being snowed in. Pierce wise- 
ly concurred. The others felt 
they’d not had enough hunt- 
ing. Himmelwright tempor- 
ized that with Indian Summer 
likely, it would be foolish to 
pull out now. Besides, travel- 
ing in the rain might hurt 
Colgate. Feeling guilty for 
having caused so much incon- 
venience to his employers, 
Colgate refused an offer by 
Spencer ana Pierce to start 
out with him immediately, 
leaving the others free to hunt. 
The rains continued. 


The discouraged hunters 
finally agreed, on October 8th, 
that the next day they should 
begin the return trip. But 
with typical casualness, the 
next morning they got up late 
and had some difficulty find- 
ing their horses. The follow- 
ing morning six inches of 
snow blanketed the camp. 
Toward the ridge, they found 
snow three to four feet deep; 
deep enough that the horses 
would give out long before 
they were close to the River, 
and help. If they snowshoed, 
Colgate, who’d been exhausted 
by the trip to the ridge on 
horseback, would probably 
give out and they’d have to 
abandon him on the trail. Be- 
sides, only eight days’ food 
remained. 


The Kooskooskee, Spencer 
said, was too rough and ran 
through too many bad can- 
yon stretches for rafting. They 
were in danger of being snow- 
ed in the Bitterroot Moun- 
tains, with an _ increasingly 
helpless invalid. Their food, 
like time, was running out 
rapidly. 


After giving up on the Lo 
Lo trail, the party went back 
down the ridge to Jerry John- 
son’s cabin. Carlin and Him- 


melwright got the trapper, 
Keeley, to one side. They 
quizzed him about his know]l- 
edge of the country, ability to 
construct a raft in mountain 
streams, and the possibilities 
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of floating down the Kooskoo 
skee. Satisfied with his an- 
swers, they decided to pur- 
chase Keeley’s share of the 
provisions in the cabin and 
hire him to help them escape 
down the river. 


Keeley, on anything but 
cood terms with Jerry John- 
son, jumped at the chance to 
escape spending the winter 
with the crusty old gold-hunt- 
er. At this time Keeley no- 
ticed that Colgate was a very 
sick man. He called attention 
to the fact that the trip ahead 
was exceptionally difficult; 
that it would be almost im- 
possible for a man in his con- 
dition to successfully accom- 
plish it. There was some talk 
of leaving the poor fellow be- 
hind with Johnson in the cab- 
in. But Johnson was surly and 
they feared that he would re- 
fuse the suffering man even 
the necessities of life. So they 
decided to take him along. 


There was comfort just in 
having made the decision. 
Next morning the first sun- 
shine they’d seen in nearly 
three weeks seemed to pro- 
vide reassurance that the new 
scheme would go well. The 
plan to travel down the river 
meant that the party would 
have to leave horses, saddles, 
and much gear with Jerry 
Jchnson for the winter. Since 
the cabin still wasn’t finished, 
mercenaries Spencer and Kee- 
ley were detailed to help roof 
it: while Carlin, Himmel- 
wright, and Pierce went back 
to hunting —as though they 
had all the time in the world! 


It took four days to finish 
and roof Johnson’s cabin. On 
October 15, Keeley and Spen- 
cer scouted for timber close 
to the river and suitable for 
raft building. They found a 
good cedar stand about three 
miles down river near another 
set of hot springs) After some 
discussion the party decided 
to build long, narrow rafts, 
five feet wide and 26 feet long. 
Keeley and Spencer then set 
up camp and started building 
the rafts, with little help from 
the others. Carlin had a boil 


on his ankle which made it 
painful for him to walk. Him- 
melwright, with a_ twisted 
back from hunting, was im- 
mobilized for a few days. 
Colgate’s condition be came 
more serious. Although slight 
of build, he had swollen to 
almost 200 pounds and was un- 
able to move. Liquid in his 
lungs choked and smothered 
him when he lay down, so 
Spencer made him a chair out 
of blocks of wood. Others 
kept the fire going all night 
to keep him as comfortable 
as possible, while snow geese 
honked on their urgent, south- 
bound course, overhead. 


Working in a characteristic, 
unhurried pace, it took the 
party a full two weeks to build 
two simple rafts. The second 
cne was finished on October 
29. At 11:30, November 3rd, 
they launched the craft for a 
trip down the rough, rocky, 
canyon-confined waters. Their 
only predecessors on the route 
had been the Army Engineer- 
ing Corps parties of 1881 and 
1886 (and their reports on the 
trip were in no wise encour- 
aging). 

Just a mile downstream 
from the launching site, one 
of the narrow, awkward rafts 
hung up crosswise on a rock 
and tipped, pitching Colgate, 
Pierce, and one of the dogs 
into the current. Colgate, 
sucked under the raft, was on 
the point of being swept away 
when Himmelwright snagged 
him by the coat collar and 
pulled him to the upper side 
of the raft. Spencer and Kee- 
ley, on the other raft, roped 
it downstream and returned 
to rescue the men. 


They camped on the spot, 
cold and miserable in sleet 
and rain. The next day the 
group reshuffled cargo. They 
hauled surplus antlers and 
other useless items back up 
to Jerry Johnson’s cabin. Fur- 
ther rapids, and more rain 
made rafting tough the day 
after, and by 3:30 in the after- 
noon, they’d had enough, so 
they made camp. In the first 
four days they figured they’d 
traveled only ten miles. It 
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vey of 1869-71. 


On the old western frontier every habitation 
was, in a sense, a hunter’s lodge, since wild meat 
furnished most of the meals. This remarkable 
“interior of Sawtelle’s Ranch” was taken by the 
great W. H. Jackson while on the Hayden Sur- 





was about sixty miles more 
of the same, or worse, to the 
main branch of the Clear- 
water, and easier rafting. The 
river ahead looked rougher. 
Colgate continued to grow 
worse. His legs were morti- 
fied from the knees down and 
he seemed to lose touch with 
his surroundings. Provisions 
were dangerously low now. 
Belatedly, the awareness that 
the party was in real trouble 
crashed through to the ama- 
teurs. They were in far be- 
yond their depth and they 
now began to feel the panic 
of men caught in a mission al- 
most certain to end in death. 
As they finally faced reality, 
the plight of the “lost Carlin 
Hunting Party” had begun to 
worry the outside world, es- 
pecially W. H. Wright, an old 
Montana mountaineer and 
guide who had teamed with 
Spencer on previous “dude” 
expeditions. The Carlin party 
hadn’t been heard from since 
Sept. 20. They were due back 
November Ist. Hunters who 
came out of the mountains 
early in October reported 
storms of unusual severity, the 
wind howling with frightful 
velocity, banking snow in 
ravines and against wood 
patches, to enormous heights. 
Such parties escaped only by 
forsaking their animals and 
securing the help of friendly 
Indians. That fall the Bitter- 
roots had the worst snows 
anyone could remember. Old 
trappers and mountain prowl- 
ers familiar with the country 
believed that young Carlin and 
his party had already suc- 
cumbed to the cold and priva- 
tions. A relief party, they felt, 
would find it impossible to 
make any headway against the 
violent storms and deep snow 
in the mountains. It might 
well result in further loss of 
lives. 
_ Wright had more confidence 
in his partner and in his own 
ability to slog his way the 


sixty miles from Missoula, 
down through Lo Lo pass and 
along the snow-drifted ridges 
to Jerry Johnson’s cabin. He 
went so far as to check snow 
depth on the Lo Lo trail, find- 
ing it to be six feet deep. He 
immediately wrote Capt. Mer- 
riam at Fort Spokane that his 
superior, General William P. 
Carlin, at Ft. Vancouver, 
would doubtless be interested 
in the urgency of his son’s 
situation; emphasizing that a 
rescue expedition was now im- 
perative. In another week all 
access through the Bitter- 
roots would be impossible, the 
hunting party certain to be 
marooned until spring. Know- 
ing nothing of Colgate’s con- 
dition, he assumed only that 
Spencer had steered his dudes 
to shelter and was waiting for 
rescue. 


General Carlin wired back 
immediately. He was order- 
ing an expedition out to res- 
cue the New York hunters and 
assuming personal responsibil- 
ity for all costs. A rescue ex- 
pedition from Ft. Missoula, 
Montana, was set up accord- 
ing to Wright’s plan. Sixty 
soldiers under Captain An- 
drews established a base camp 























































at Lo Lo Hot Springs. The 
scheme was to take in pack 
mules loaded with relief sup- 
plies over the Lo Lo Trail. 
Snowshoe-equipped _ soldiers 
were to open the trail in seg- 
ments, using scoop shovels if 
necessary. One group would 
open a path in the snow wide 
enough for a loaded mule to 
a spot to be designated as Sta- 
tion A. Then, while the group 
pushed the trail another few 
miles, men and pack animals 
would keep moving supplies 
to Station A, thus keeping it 
open. It sounded fine but after 
less than a week’s trial, a 
courier emerged from the base 
camp with tidings that the ad- 
vance guard had been driven 
out of the mountains, abso- 
lutely unable to stand the se- 
verity of the awful storm that 
was raging and with a con- 
siderable loss of supplies. 


Meanwhile another rescue 
party of four cavalrymen, or- 
dered out from Ft. Walla 
Walla to Kendrick to go in 
from the Idaho side for the 
Carlin party, found the snow- 
fall of record depths on that 
side, too; and they likewise 
struck out on the west end 
of the Lo Lo trail. 
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By this time the nation’s 
newspapers were frantically 
registering despair for the un- 
fortunate hunting party. But 
General Carlin hadn’t struck 
out yet. He ordered out still 
another expedition of men 
hand-picked from Ft. Van- 
couver: Lieutenant Charles 
Elliott, Sergeants Smart and 
Norton, and Corporal Nolan. 
At Kendrick, Elliott hired 
three local civilians. Instead 
of attempting the ridgetop 
route they took to the river. 
In forced marches, the Lieu- 
tenant’s rescue party cut south 
from Wieppe and hit the 
Clearwater, 20 miles south. 
Here his men quickly built 
two boats, loaded their sup- 
plies aboard and began drag- 
ging and poling their way 
upstream. 

By the evening of the sec- 
ond day on the river, Novem- 
ber 21st, Elliott’s rescue party 
had made thirty miles. They 
were seven miles up the Koo- 
skooskee when they made 
camp. Half a mile farther up- 
stream, the next morning, El- 
liott saw an emaciated white 
beast. He reached for his gun. 
By the time he realized it was 
a dog, one of the Carlin party’s 
white terriers, Spencer stag- 
gered out of the rocks, fol- 
lowed by a ragged Pierce and 
Keeley. 

“Who in God’s name are 
you?” Elliott asked. “My 
name is Spencer, the guide of 
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Wild 
game was 

still abundant 

in 1911. Moore 

Bros, and LeFrance 

got this bag of elk, deer, 


sheep and goat within 40 miles of Choteau, 


Montana — a limit in 10 days of hunting. 
the Carlin party, who are from the spot where Elliott 
you°” is the recorded re- rescued the men, the courier 
sponse. Himmelwright and told how, when found, the 


young Carlin, bringing up the 
party’s rear, stumbled in a few 
minutes later. 


Elliott immediately ordered 
camp repitched and treated 
the rescued to the royal wel- 
come of the army tents. In 
no time at all oatmeal and ba- 
con were cooking, the Lieu- 
tenant cautioning the raven- 
ous crew against overeating. 
Now that they’d been res- 
cued, the party’s only note of 
sorrow reported was their 
story that Colgate, the cook, 
had given out a few days be- 
fore and had been left as near- 
ly dead. While the story was 
still being told, Elliott rushed 
a courier to Kendrick with the 
happy word of the rescue for 
the outside world, and espe- 
cially for his General, who 
waited there. 


There was immediate re- 
joicing when the messenger 
reached the tiny Idaho hamlet 
with word of the rescue. 
“THE MOUNTAINS SUR- 
RENDER” headlined the first 
big news story of how the 
men had been snatched, more 
dead than alive, out of the 
jaws of death in the savage 
peaks of the Bitteroots. 


The story was a thriller. 
Both the rescuers and the 
saved were heroes. Fresh 
from his 130-mile trip back 


men presented a pitiable sight, 
being entirely out of provi- 
sions, barefooted, and with 
scant clothing. The little band 
of brave men were making 
their last and final effort to 
get out when found. Thirty- 
six hours more would have 
found them dead. The tragedy 
of Colgate’s loss added the 
touch of pathos that made the 
whole affair especially satis- 
fying to read and yarn about 
in the comfortable presence of 
a potbellied stove, or in warm, 
far-away living rooms. 

News interest stayed at a 
high pitch. The story of the 
first interviews with the 
rescued party, a week after 
Elliott had rescued them, be- 
gan with “THE ROMANCE 
'S ENDED. Poor Colgate is 
left to die. His remains to 
perish in the snow banks, and 
no attempt is made to rescue 
him.” 

Spencer’s account of the in- 
cident ran: 


“Colgate was unable to 
walk, and we could not use 
our snowshoes. Our predica- 
ment now fully dawned up- 
on us, and while we did not 
yet lose courage, we readily 
realized the fact that only 
the greatest of luck could 
pull us out of those moun- 
tains alive. We built the 
rafts, and encountered great 
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difficulty for several days of 
rafting down the river. In 
five days of hard work we 
got 20 miles when we struck 
swift rapids and large boul- 
ders, and we could not pos- 
sibly get through. Colgate 
was getting worse, his limbs 
were so badly swollen that 
he could not walk, and he 
had been delirious for some 
time. After getting across 
the river (to the side they 
were to hike downstream) 
we knew we could do noth- 
ing more for him, and it 
meant death to stay with 
him longer. 


“Fixing him as comfort- 
able as possible, and divid- 
ing our provisions equally 
with him (40 Ibs. flour, 10 
Ibs. beans, 3 Ibs. bacon), 
with plenty of tea, we knelt 
beside him and in fervent 
prayer we bade him good- 
bye. The snow fell pitilessly, 
and the weather was be- 
coming extremely cold. We 
made a fire, placed wood 
within his reach, and came 
away, Colgate moaning, and 
amid his sobs making us 
promise to tell his family he 
died like a man. He begged 
of us that we should go and 
save ourselves, and so we 
left. This was on November 
13. We resumed our jour- 
ney, abandoning the rafts 
and going overland. This 
trip was as perilous as the 
one on water, for we con- 
stantly came in contact with 
boulders and jagged rocks, 
and the embankment was so 
abrupt and from 200 to 300 
feet above the river that to 
miss our footing meant sure 
death. On the hardest day’s 
travel, we killed five grouse, 
and took sixteen small trout 
[using a lure hammered out 
of a half-dollar piece. They 
also ate Colgate’s dog. 
which, like his master, was 
done in]. We were getting 
too weak to travel, the last 
three days we had nothing 
to eat but a few huckleber- 
ries and tea leaves. On the 
twentieth day I was ahead 
of the party about half a 
mile when I met Elliott and 
his party. It was a most joy- 


ous meeting, and you could 
plainly see tears trickle 
down our eyes. 

“Colgate was nearly dead 
when we left him, we knew 
it was no use to try to go 
up the river to find him. It 
would have been an impos- 
sibility to have done so, and 
while Elliott offered to make 
the venture, it would have 
proved suicidal. There was 
no way of getting back to 
the point from whence we 
came without going miles 
overland, and with snow 
falling at the rate of a foot 
a day, such an attempt was 
out of the question.” 
Himmelwright’s version of 

the tragedy was: 

“The cook, Colgate, who 
accompanied us, was with 
us in Coeur d’Alene five 
years ago, and proved such 
a valuable and efficient man 
that Mr. Carlin wrote him 
and engaged him to go with 
us on this trip. When we 
arrived and found him 
feeble and sick, we en- 
deavored to dissuade him 
from going. He insisted, and 
returned from a visit to his 
physician and assured us 
that he could. go on the trip 
with perfect impunity, and 
that he was advised to go 
as it would be beneficial to 
his health. 

“When we started back, Col- 
gate was unable to walk. Not 
wanting to take any chance 
of losing the man, after a 
consultation we decided to 
take him down the river on 
a raft. Had Colgate been 
well, and had we not been 
on account of his condition 
compelled to turn back from 
the Lo Lo trail, we would 
have been out of the moun- 
tains by Nov. Ist. We haz- 
arded an unknown river to 
give him every chance for 
his life. Building the rafts 
was slow work because we 
had to keep our fires up all 
night, and someone had to 
be up with Colgate. When 
we gave up rafting, Colgate 
crossed the river with us, 
but was unable to proceed 
further, and we were com- 
pelled to leave him there 


upon the river bank. He 
was nearly dead. During the 
last 24 hours we were with 
him he didn’t speak a dozen 
words. Our provisions were 
running out, and we had to 
keep on the move toward 
civilization.” 


As these accounts were pub- 
lished, there was an almost 
universal double take. The 
story of Colgate’s abandon- 
ment left a bad taste. It 
seemed too much for some 
readers to swallow. Leaving 
a comrade, however hopeless 
his condition, was a violation 
of the unwritten frontier code 
that you stick with a compan- 
ion in distress even though 
your own life may be forfeit. 
The abandonment took on an 
aspect of horror in the same 
dimension as grave robbing, 
the Donner Party’s practical 
canibalism, or the forsaking 
of grizzly-clawed Hugh Glass 
for dead by those Mountain 
Men who’d volunteered to 
stay and tend him. Public 
disgust with the party grew 
as the practical necessity for 
leaving “poor old George” be- 
came seriously questioned by 
more and more people. 

Men who knew the region 
said that the river bottoms 
were warm and well protec- 
ted; that a no time does the 
snow reach such depths as to 
impede travel; that the river 
is easily navigable at all sea- 
sons. It seemed beyond rea- 
son that five able bodied men, 
in this predicament, should 
take more than five days to 
build two rafts, instead of the 
14 it took them. The deser- 
tion, in print, was soon called 
“arrant cowardice.” 

Keeley’s explanation as to 
why it took so long to build 
rafts was that the two gentle- 
men amused themselves by 
hunting and fishing and didn’t 
help. Colgate, he said, instead 
of being in a state of stupor 
and absolutely helpless when 
he and the rafts were aban- 
doned, was on the contrary, 
considerably improved in 
health; though weak enough to 
greatly retard the party’s 
progress. When they left Col- 
gate, he continued, the five 
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Early Montana meat hunters, who would die before leaving a sick companion behind. Historical Library. 
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remaining men divided the 
provisions equally among 
themselves. They continued 
the journey with hardly a 
thought for their faltering 
comrade. 

The New York hunters’ 
story, and reputation, was 
hardly enhanced by another 
newspaper story to the effect 
that they received Colgate’s 
widow with conduct marked 
by haste, indifference, and a 
degree of flippancy amount- 
ing to almost actual insolence. 
The sum of $25 was given to 
the son of the deceased as a 
final settlement of the account 
with his father. The men in 
the rescue party were dealt 
out a munificent $50. The 
Walla Walla (Wash.) States- 
man remarked editorially, 
“The country has had a $50,- 
000 fuss over $50 men.” 

On Friday evening, Dec. 8, 
1893 an entertainment was 
given at the G. A. R. hall in 
Colgate’s home town, Post 
Falls, Idaho, for the purpose 
of providing aid for the widow 
and the seven Colgate young- 
sters, aged 2 to 17. Before the 
entertainment there was a 
meeting, “remarkable for its 
earnest and orderly discussion 
of the circumstances, absence 
of heedless invective, and ju- 
dicial spirit.” These resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

RESOLVED: That we hold 

Wm. E. Carlin and A. L. A. 

Himmelwright responsible 
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for the management of the 
Carlin Party. 

That we express our 
thanks to Carlin and Him- 
melwright for the care and 
patience shown toward 
George Colgate — according 
to their published account— 
up to the hour when he was 
left behind. 

That we deplore the long 
delay on the river bank 
which the construction of 
the rafts does not explain— 
whereby time and food were 
wasted that should have 
been used for the sake of 
the sick companion in 
prompt and careful retreat. 

That we condemn the 
abandonment of George Col- 
gate, while confessedly with- 
in a few hours of his death, 
and leaving him on his feet 
staggering in the snow with- 
out shelter, without fire, and 
without the presence of a 
loyal comrade to close his 
eyes and note the location 
of his body, as an act of 
hideous barbarity. 

That in the light of their 
own published statements 
and such other information 
as we can obtain, we de- 
nounce Carlin and Himmel- 
wright as unfit to associate 
with sportsmen, wanting in 
the elements of manhood, 
and in their treatment of 
George Colgate’s widow, 
wholly devoid of the con- 
siderate spirit and gener- 
osity of gentlemen. 


The action of the relief 
party headed by Lieut. Elli- 
ott, in its failure or worse 
refusal to continue up the 
river after finding Carlin 
and his comrades, in quest 
of the abandoned Colgate is 
condemned and severely 
criticized by all. Backed as 
he was, by a small army of 
men, provided with animals, 
provisions in ample quan- 
tity, and all necessary 
equipment for such work, 
there cannot seem to be any 
sufficient reason for his ne- 
glect to at least attempt the 
rescue of the deserted Col- 
gate. 


Conflicting accounts and re- 
sponsibilities of the affair 
were hashed and rehashed all 
that winter and there was an 
unexpected volume of cross- 
fire. In a later account, Keeley 
described how, on Carlin’s or- 
ders, they told Colgate it was 
every man for himself. Al- 
though the poor fellow begged 
them not to desert him, Carlin 
was inexorable. Besides blan- 
kets, and other gear being 
abandoned anyhow, they left 
Colgate with only a tin cup, 
some matches, and salt. He had 
his own fishing tackle. When 
later asked about the tin cup, 
Spencer said, “We weren’t par- 
ticularly extravagant in fur- 
nishing Colgate with a drink- 
ing vessel, for we had tin cups 
to spare, and might as well 
leave the old man one as not.” 
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Further, the guide said in 
contradiction to his earlier 
and noble tear-jerking news- 
paper version, “the reason that 
we did not leave Colgate what 
might seem to have been his 
rightful share of the little 
company’s provender was that 
we did not think it would be 
of any assistance to him as he 
was too weak to have made 
any use of it, and we couldn’t 
well afford to spare him any 
of our grub.” 

Spencer added that he was 
not ashamed of his connection 
with the desertion, for he be- 
lieved that others would have 
acted exactly as the Carlin 
Party did under similar cir- 
cumstances. “The direct and 
only cause of the unfortunate 
affair was the refusal of Car- 
lin to comply with my wishes 
in regard to leaving the coun- 
try when it commenced to 
rain and snow. [Leaving Col- 
gate] could not be helped at 
the time, all recent published 
statements from alleged hunt- 
ers and mountaineers to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 
Spencer stated. 

“They didn’t even leave Col- 
gate his dog to comfort him 
in his last hours,” Keeley be- 
moaned. He disclaimed per- 
sonal fault on the grounds that 
he was a mercenary in the 
hire of Carlin, and bound to 
do his bidding. Yet, he tried 
to claim a $2500 reward for 
rescuing the party! 

Spencer, while confirming 
most of the details of Keeley’s 
account, said that while jour- 
neying out, Keeley completely 
ignored Colgate, showing no 
interest in, or regard for, the 
sick man’s well-being. 

General Carlin called Kee- 
ley a blackmailer. 

The newspapers defended 
Keeley. “HAD IT BEEN 
YOUNG CARLIN, or one of 
his friends who had been de- 
serted, instead of the party’s 
cook, there is no doubt that 
Elliott would have reached 
him with his command, even 
though he would have to tun- 
nel through forty feet of 
snow,” was one newspaper 
comment. A later version of 
the story had the party leav- 


ing Colgate with a revolver 
so, when the party had gone 
a distance, he could end it in 
the manner of disgraced fron- 
tier cavalry officers. 

Colgate’s doctor, a W. Q. 
Webb, of Spokane, gave some 
support to the contention that 
Colgate was near death when 
left. The physician described 
Colgate’s ailment as an en- 
larged prostate and chronic 
inflammation of the bladder 
which for 20 years had com- 
pelled him to use catheters 
to relieve his bladder, and 
from the description of symp- 
toms stated: “he could not 
have survived more than 24 
hours.” Present-day MDs give 
him more time, explaining 
that fluids Colgate was unable 
to void would first have been 
distributed in the tissues to 
create an affliction known as 
Edema—the swelling of legs, 
arms, and the whole body— 
which were Colgate’s initial 
symptoms. Further surplus of 
fluid would be pumped into 
the lungs; hence his difficulty 
in breathing. And finally, 
uremic poisoning, with the 
characteristic failure to react 
to surroundings. Colgate was 
plainly in a bad way, but he 
might have lasted many days 
past the moment he was 
abandoned. 

It was difficult throughout 
the winter of 1893-94 to escape 
talk of the Carlin Party. In 
one story, that must have been 
opium-inspired, the New York 
World of Dec. 16, 1893, printed 
an account told by N. P. brake- 
man John Mack, of how two 
trappers found Colgate wan- 
dering around the mountains 
in a heavvy snowstorm, dazed 
and almost dead. After nurs- 
ing him in a cabin they built, 
they were supposed to have 
taken him out to Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

On December 27, one Sam 
Ellis, while dragging drift- 
wood out of the Clearwater 
with the aid of a boat (near 
Penawa, 50 miles from Ken- 
drick) glimpsed a bottle par- 
tially entangled in the wood 
he was rowing to shore. As 
he took his oar to shove it 
free he noticed that it was not 


empty. Further examination 
revealed a note purportedly 
from Colgate, dated Nov. 27, 
two weeks after the abandon- 
ment. Ellis was credited with 
sincerity, but the note, which 
referred to the “lost Carlin 
hunting party” was generally 
conceded to be a fake. 

In spite of the hazards of 
the winter, which were both 
adequately appraised and 
often exaggerated, in the 
newspapers, seven distinct 
parties were organized to hunt 
for and bring out Colgate or 
his remains. Most of these 
washed out quickly once they 
got into the deep-snow coun- 
try. 

In February, 1894, Colgate’s 
son Charles, and three other 
men (including ex-Sheriff Bill 
Martin of Kootenai County, 
Idaho, and friend of Colgate’s) 
set out on a heroic and heart- 
breaking journey up the river 
of his father’s presumed death 
with 20-days’ supplies on their 
backs. As if to prove the false- 
hood of Carlin and Elliott’s 
rationalizations, they slogged 
upstream an estimated 65 
miles past the point where 
Colgate was abandoned, with- 
out finding a trace of the un- 
fortunate victim. Their story 
was an epic of hardship. They 
stayed in more than forty 
days. Game was scarce. Food 
ran out. Their shoes and 
clothes wore out on the rocks 
and they used blanket strips 
wound around their feet for 
protection. While thus beset, 
one night, as the four huddled 
close to a fire they’d been 
building against a standing 
dead cedar, the tree collapsed, 
falling across Bill Martin; 
breaking his collar bone and 
mangling him painfully. 

Here was a situation much 
like the one that the Carlin 
Party had faced earlier. The 
rescue expedition, too, had an 
invalid on their hands, unable 
to travel. They were now out 
of food, in hostile, bitter win- 
ter environment. But this 
group promptly fell to, built 
an improvised shelter and 
nursed Martin for six days 
until he was able to travel. 
Then, on an improvised litter, 
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they carried him 35 miles to 
the first prospector’s cabin. 
They continued to pack the 
invalid from shelter to shelter 
until they met the McLean 
party sent out to rescue them. 

In March, two members of 
another four-man party, intent 
on rescuing or learning the 
fate of the elder Colgate, 
drowned in the Kooskooskee 
when their raft capsized in the 
rapid current. 

Toward summer came an- 
other rash of Colgate-hunting 
expeditions. Carlin and Him- 
melwright and the Anaconda, 
Montana, Standard hired 
Spencer, Wright, and George 
Ogden to hike in from the 
Missoula, Montana, side on 
May 21st. They were to look 
for the remains, and, practical- 
ly, to collect the gear and 
trophies that the party left 
with Jerry Johnson. They re- 
ported finding a tent and sev- 
eral blankets caught on drift- 
wood near an eddy. Spencer 
found a roll of blankets 
weighted down by a boulder. 
He at once recognized this 
as the roll which had been 
done up for Colgate the pre- 
vious fall. They had never 
been unrolled and the rope 
which had bound them to Col- 
gate’s back still held the roll 
together at one end. The other 
end of the rope was much 
frayed, as though worn 
through by rubbing against 
the ragged edge of a rock. 
One of Colgate’s shirts was 
wrapped up inside the roll. 
About half-a-mile down river 
a sleeve, believed to belong 
to the corduroy coat which 
Colgate wore, was found hang- 
ing on the brush in the river. 
Yet further hunting for three 
more miles down river turned 
up no more evidence of Col- 
gate, or of his fate. 

Unknowingly scooped by the 
rival Standard, the Daily Mis- 
soulian speedily hired Ben 
Keeley to return to the scene 
of infamy. 

There was no warmth or 
cameraderie when Keeley and 
party, on the way in, met 
Spencer and party emerging. 
Spencer, who got out first, re- 
ported that Keeley had been 
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lost. Wright, who had gotten 
bunged up and was resting at 
Johnson’s cabin, told Keeley 
that he wouldn’t find any- 
thing, intimating that he’d de- 
stroyed all traces of the vari- 
ous Carlin campsites and that 
Keeley’s mission would be 
fruitless. He was right. 


It remained for Lieutenant 
Elliott and a small expedition 
of Army regulars, ostensibly 
on a mapping mission in the 
Clearwater, to turn up the 
ultimate evidence in the tragic 
case. Elliott and his command 
entered the Bitterroots via the 
northwest and made straight 
for the by-then-well-trampled- 
vicinity of Jerry Johnson’s 
cabin. There the soldiers built 
a canvas boat and swiftly 
made the journey along the 
campsites to the point where 
Colgate had been left to die. 
From this point Elliott’s jour- 
ney was more in the nature of 
a search. The river banks and 
treacherous country on either 
side of the wicked stream were 
carefully examined for traces 
of Colgate. 


The search continued meth- 
odically. Downstream, eight 
miles from the spot where 
Colgate was abandoned, Elli- 
ott and his little band noted 
a small heap, the appearance 
of which was not in keeping 
with the surroundings. A close 
inspection revealed human re- 
mains. The grisly bundle con- 
sisted of a thigh bone, a por- 
tion of the thigh and a leg, 
bearing unmistakable evi- 
dence of having been mangled 
and gnawed by wild beasts. 
It appeared altogether likely 
that most of the body had been 
carried away by wild animals. 
Nearby were found a match 
box, fishing line, a piece of 
cloth, and other articles identi 
fied as the property of Car- 
lin’s unfortunate cook. Yet 
thorough search of the sur- 
rounding country failed to un- 
earth any other portion of 
Colgate’s remains. 


Lt. Elliott then took the re- 
mains back to a spot on the 
north fork of the middle fork 
of the Clearwater, known as 
the lower hot springs (where 


the Carlin Party first built 
their rafts) now called by 
some Colgate Warm Springs, 
and there interred them with 
such solemnity as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 


A little mound of rocks and 
earth, neatly rounded with a 
headboard rudely constructed 
of a large split cedar, bearing 
the simple jacknife-carved in- 
scription GEORGE COLGATE 
told the story of a man, cruelly 
deserted by five human be- 
ings. In 1929 fire destroyed 
the mature cedar stand that 
surrounded the grave and to- 
day it’s obscured in the clutter 
of much down timber. 

Keeley was the only mem- 
ber of the Carlin Party to ex- 
press real regrets about the 
conduct of the expedition. 

Under the pseudonym of 
Heclawa, Himmelwright pub- 
lished a book titled IN THE 
HEART OF THE BITTER- 
ROOTS, which, while not ex- 
actly arrogant, betrays neither 
sense of guilt or lingering re- 
sponsibility for the expedi- 
tion’s tragedy. The author 
blandly discusses hunting, the 
kind of guns to use, primative 
country, and recreates the in- 
ane, somewhat forced conver- 
sations that were stylish in fic- 
tion of the day. 


Himmelwright’s book wasn’t 
the only volume to result from 
the Colgate tragedy. At the 
time of the furor it kicked 
up in the newspapers and 
around the cracker barrels in 
crossroads mercantiles, the 
Carlin Party’s dilemma and its 
terrible solution, made an in- 
eradicable impression on 12- 
year-old Elers Koch, son of 
a prominent Montana banker. 

Koch took a Master’s degree 
at Yale in Forestry, became 
one of the first employees of 
the newly-set-up Forest Serv- 
ice under Gifford Pinchot in 
1905. Many times, as Ranger, 
on firefighting assignments or 
simply inspection trips, we 
went through the country of 
the Carlin group’s ordeal. 
Through many years of pro- 
fessional life, and after retire- 
ment, Koch pondered the 
problem of winter survival 








Not many years ago a quick trip out 
of town in the family flivver was cer- 
tain to produce a limit of deer. This 


was at Choteau in 1913. 





along the river, now named 
the Lochsa. Toward the time 
of his retirement in 1943, or 
about 50 years after the time 
of Colgate’s travail, he ex- 
pressed his ideas of how men, 
faced with the problem of car- 
ing for a helpless invalid and 
wintered-in in the Bitterroots, 
might have survived. 

He wrote it as fiction, THE 
HIGH TRAIL (Caxton). It’s 
the story of two ranch youths 
who, with a ranch foreman, go 
hunting in the Lochsa. On a 
stretch of treacherous, cliffside 
trail, a pack mule loses its 
footing, plunging the whole 
supply-laden string under a 
log jam. When the dust clears, 
the foreman is lying crushed, 
unconscious, but still alive on 
a ledge below. They are 
stranded, without supplies, one 
rifle, ammunition that won’t 
fit it, two horses, and the 
metal in the saddles and horse- 
shoes. Winter is closing in. 
If they stay the snows will 
maroon them until spring. 
The foreman is too beat up to 
move. 


Without hesitation they 
stay; and the story of how 
they struggle through the 
winter is a first-class adven- 
ture yarn. Even after the 
book’s publication, the Carlin 
Party still wandered around 
the margins of Koch’s memory, 
and he was getting ready to 
give a talk on the subject be- 
fore a venerable Missoula 
study group, the Cosmos Club, 
the moment he died. 


In other ways, perhaps Col- 
gate’s death, and the furor it 
stirred up was not entirely in 





vain. Since then—and _ it’s 
been 63 years now —no one 
with Colgate’s particular med- 
ical problem has been known 
to wander into what is now 
the Selway-Bitterroot primi- 
tive area without his catheter. 
And since the Carlin Party’s 


unfortunate decision, there’s 
been no record of a party 
abandoning one of its members 
in the back country, an al- 
most unheard of breech of eti- 
quette among true Westerners. 
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BOOK READER’S 


VAS A 


A ROUNDUP OF THE NEW WESTERN BOOKS 


THE OGLALA SIOUX: WAR- 
RIORS IN TRANSITION, by 
Robert H. Ruby, with a foreward 
by Glenn L. Emmons. New York 
Vantage Press, Inc., 1955, 115 pp. 


Reviewed by Robert W. 
University of Kansas 

The Oglala Sioux, Dr. Robert H. 
Ruby tells us, are “still observing cus- 
toms and clinging to habits that 
served the needs of their ancestors 
over one hundred years ago.” Ruby, 
who was attached to the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation for several years, 
has related the story of some of these 
customs, as he himself witnessed them. 
Chapters on religion, hunting, dancing 
and folk-tales combine with accounts 
of the two great Oglala heroes, Red 
Cloud and Crazy Horse, and a de- 
scription of the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, “the last major armed conflict 
between the white man and the In- 
dian,” to give a rounded picture of this 
tribe and its heritage. But to Dr. 
Ruby, these are “warriors in transi- 
tion,” caught in the confusion between 
the old and the new. The author leaves 
no doubt as to which he believes the 
more desirable, adding an emphatic 
appeal for “assimilation” to the dis- 
cussion of Indian policy that has char- 
acterized the last few years. “This is 
1955,” Ruby reminds us. “The Indians 
are American citizens who must be 
fitted into our contemporary society.” 
He finds the continuing segregation of 
the Indians in the United States an 
anomaly, especially in view of the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision against 
segregation in the schools. To en 
courage tribal rule and integrity, Ruby 
maintains, is to keep the Indian in an 
aboriginal state. The Indian, he be- 
lieves, deserves better than that. 


The unsefulness and value of this 
small volume would have been en- 
hanced had the style and organiza- 
tion been smoother. Some of the chap- 
ters are episodic, the author leaping 
from one subject to another without 
transition; the author’s style is fre- 
quently halting and spasmodic. 
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Johannsen, 


Edited by Robert G. Athearn 


TAMING THE FORTY-NINER By 
Elisabeth Margo. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc. New York and Toronto. 
240 p. Bibliography. $3.75. 


Reviewed by W. Turrentine Jackson 


U. of Calif. at Davis 


This study of recreational activities 
of the California gold miners in an all- 
male environment is an interesting con- 
tribution to the social history of the 
West. Although the book claims to be 
a “saucy account” of these men’s 
pleasures before and after the ar- 
rival of the first respectable ladies, the 
emphasis is on the earlier period. In 
Attempting to escape from boredom 
and loneliness, the miners sought re- 
lease in contests of physical strength 
and games of skill. Those who ventur- 
ed to San Francisco and the supply 
towns of Marysville;“Sacramento, and 
Stockton, lustily patronized the gam- 
bling houses, saloons, and Raine of 
prostitution. The miners’ theatrical 
tastes demanded the minstrel and the 
melodrama, and the careers of those 
personalities who catered to them have 
been vividly portrayed. The bear and 
bull fights provided the miner with a 
real “Roman holiday,” and readers of 
this volume will be fascinated by the 
varying techniques used in such en- 
counters to produce a new thrill for the 
audience. Even the gruesome experi- 
ence of witnessing a hanging by the 
vigilantes provided an outlet for the de- 
praved. Then “Sweet Betsy from Pike” 
came to take her place along side, if 
not replace, the women in the harlequin 
masques and rebozos. With her came 
the ice cream parlor, recreational areas 
for boating and picnicking, the home 
musicale, and the cotillion. The social 
revolution of the women was not, how- 
ever, complete, because they were 
forced reluctantly to accept the pugil- 
ists and the ponies. 


The author supports the thesis that 
the contemporary California social pat- 
tern of relaxed tolerance is the her- 
itage of the Gold Rush period. She 
states it as follows: “Wasn’t there here, 
in California of the fifties, a small 


premature upflaring of a change in 
moral climate that burst to bonfire pro- 
portions nationally in the Freudian, 
flaming-youth twenties? Could a black- 
and-white, good-or-bad, categorical 
Puritianism once so shaken and chal- 
lenged by masque and rebozo ever re- 
turn entirely to its previous state of 
God-given certainty about what Woman 
was and had to be?” (p. 73.) 


This book will be remembered not 
for the information it contains but for 
the manner of its presentation. The 
style is flamboyant. After writing a 
luscious description of a sporting 
woman’s boudoir, the author remarks, 
“To modern taste it all sounds like 
too much plum pudding smothered in 
whipped cream, but it was exactly 
right for a bearded male, fresh from a 
crude log hut in an _ all-masculine 
wilderness and loaded with nuggets.” 
(p. 80.) The interpretation is rampant. 
Although we are not told what the 
California miner was thinking, the 
author presents what she thinks he 
should have been thinking. This re- 
viewer also gained the impression that 
the author is an ardent feminist— 
“Poor Betsey! Today they put up 
statues to her, but in those days they 
made a joke of her. Naturally she 
wanted a good time.” (p. 144.) 


There is evidence of hasty prepara- 
tion and what appears to be last minute 
reshuffling of material. For example, 
the rejection of Junius Brutus Booth 
and son, Edwin, accomplished actors, 
in favor of any second-rate female per- 
former is stated several times. (pp 
108-114.) Terms, such as “low grade 
ore’, are overworked. Many students 
of California history would have been 
interested in knowing the source of 
much of the new material presented, 
but citations are not given. Although 
this reviewer can not agree with the 
publishers’ advertisement that this “is 
a rich and uproarious storehouse of in- 
formation culled mainly from _ eye- 
witness accounts, diaries, and contemp- 
orary newspapers,” he does agree that 
it is entertaining reading. 
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THE TRAGIC DAYS OF BILLY 
THE KID, by Frasier Hunt. Hast- 
ings House, New York, 1956. 316 
pp., $5.00. 

Reviewed by David H. Stratton, 

Baylor University. 

The life of Billy the Kid has in- 
spired several books and hundreds of 
articles and stories, not to mention 
songs, a ballet, plays, motion pictures, 
and television dramas. New Mexico’s 
most notorious gutman has also become 
its best-known frontier figure. Most 
of these accounts lean too heavily 
upon the legends surrounding the Kid’s 
short career; only a few follow the 
record of facts. Perhaps this is true 
because the facts would show him as 
a rather common killer instead of an 
appealing Robin Hood of the West. 
Although Mr. Hunt is properly im- 
pressed with the legendary lore, his 
work demonstrates that a fairly real- 
istic treatment can be as interesting 
as a more fictional approach. 

This is not the reason, however, that 
the addition of his name to the already 
long list of authors writing on the 
same subject is significant. The book 
is worthwhile principally because it is 
based upon documents, letters, news- 
paper articles, interviews, and other 
original material supplied by the late 
Lt. Col. Maurice G. Fulton of the New 
Mexico Military Institute at Roswell. 
Col. Fulton, who was the recognized 
authority on Billy the Kid and the 
Lincoln County War, gathered per- 
tinent new material for many years in 
preparation for a definitive history of 
that struggle. He intended to give the 
Kid his proper place in the history of 
New Mexico and put an end to the 
legend, but he died in 1955 before it 
was accomplished. Mr. Hunt’s book 
draws heavily from this hitherto un- 
tapped store and helps to fulfill Col. 
Fulton’s plans. 

Often quoting from contemporary 
sources, the author presents a compre- 
hensive story. He establishes the Kid’s 
real name as Henry McCarty. He 
plies through the complicated Lincoln 
County War tying it in with territorial 
politics more than most of the previous 
accounts. As hé sees it, a great deal of 
the responsibility for the anarchy in 
Lincoln County in the late 1870's 
can be attributed to the infamous 
Santa Fe Ring, the Tweed Ring of 
New Mexico. While fixing blame on 
this political gang, he explains their 
power and influence all over the ter- 
ritory 

Mr. Hunt portrays Billy the Kid as 
a humorous, kindly (toward most 
people), sociable, coldly philosophical 
knight-errant, who was especially loved 
and admired by the native Spanish- 
Americans. In fact it seems that the 
Kid was about the only wholly ad- 
mirable character involved in the 
Lincoln County War. And although 
the young outlaw was continually re- 
solving to leave New Mexico and start 
life anew, “Fate” and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances just as often prevented it. 
As the author states, “Everything al- 
Ways seemed to go against him.” Such 
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activities as the Kid’s extensive rus- 
tling are minimized and passed off as 
adventures, and his killings as neces- 
sities, false accusations, or  self-de- 
fense. In this respect the author 
perhaps allies himself too closely with 
the adherents of the legend. 

This worthy book on a difficult sub- 
ject presents the views of many con- 
temporary participants in Lincoln 
County. Several maps and sketches 
provide orientation for the principal 
events. Although no bibliography or 
footnotes as such are furnished, some 
remarks concerning the sources are 
given in the text as they appear. 

* * * 

THE FIGHTING CHEYENNES. 
By George Bird Grinnell. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1956, 
XVII, 453 pp. Illustrations, index. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by Robert E. Riegel, 

Dartmouth College 

The writings of George Bird Grin- 
nell have long been widely and favor- 
ably known—not only to students of 
western history, or even to anthro- 
pologists interested in the American 
Indians, but also to those who find a 
casual enjoyment in descriptions of 
Indian life, and to those who merely 
enjoy good stories, well told. While 
Mr. Grinnell has been dead alomst 
twenty years, and while most of his 
writings have long since been out of 
print, his industry, his sympathethic 
understanding, his balanced judgment 
continue to impress every new genera- 
tions of readers. 

Among the many Grinnell writings 
his books on the Cheyennes rate high, 
and we owe the Oklahoma Press a 
great debt of gratitude for making at 
least one of them again available. The 
reprint is a fine example of the 
bookmaker’s art, with excellent typ- 
ography, pictures and binding—not to 
mention a short introduction by Stan- 
ley Vestal. One hopes that in time the 
Oklahoma Press will feel inspired to 
reprint the other Grinnell books on 
the Cheyenness, for at least to this 
reviewer there is more enjoyment and 
useful information coming from the 
description of Cheyenne life than from 
the recounting of Indian wars, no mat- 
ter how well done. All of which 
represents no adverse criticism of 
the present volume, which is received 
with enthusiasm. Many thanks to the 
Oklahoma Press. 


* * * 


PALE MOON: A Novel of the 
Southwest. By W. R. Burnett. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. pp. 276. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by William E. Wilson, 


Indiana University 

The problem of breaking ont of the 
conventions and creating something 
more than stereotypes is probably more 
difficult in the Western novel than in 
any other genre. Mr. Burnett has ob- 
viously done a great deal of research 
to establish the background of “Pale 
Moon,” and the style of his writing is 
of literary quality and certainly not 





loaded with the pulpy cliches of the 

they-went-that-a-ways. 

However, the characters of “Pale 
Moon” fall into the conventional pat- 
tern. Doan Packer is a tall laconic 
Southerner, cynical and secretive till 
he falls in love. Crip Diels, his foil, 
is properly devoted, awe-struck by 
Packer’s book-reading  proclivities, 
and given to nostalgia for the old 
days. Old Doc Clements is a thoroughly 
disillusioned but kind-hearted man who 
drinks too much, as does Jake Starr, 
the boss of San Miguel, who has be- 
come corrupt with power. And final- 
ly Opal, half-Comanche, half-Starr, is 
that two dimensional femme fatale one 
encounters only on the motion-picture 
screen. 

In fact, the movie-screen must have 
been before the mind’s eye of the 
author as he wrote. 

* * * 

GOLD ON THE DESERT by Olga 
Wright Smith, University of New 
Mexico Press, $4.00. 

Reviewed by Lewis B. Patten, 
Denver, Colorado. 

This is the story of the author’s 
year-long struggle with the desert, 
its intriguing development and satis- 
fying, if predictable outcome. 

Mrs. Smith, her husband, an engi- 
neer, and her father-in-law, a pros- 
pector, spent a year prospecting 
for copper and gold in Arizona’s 
Lechuguilla desert. Their assays of 
ore are ordinary, but they find a more 
intangible kind of gold on the desert, 
hence the title. 

The author learns self-reliance, con- 
tentment in adversity, and find much 
satisfaction in being able to survive 
and even thrive in one of nature's 
most savage climates. 

As a result of, or perhaps in spite of, 
many near-disastrous adventures, she 
learns to love the desert, and when her 
year is up, finds herself leaving with 
genuine regret. A high spot of the 
narrative of her hilarious account of 
their war with, of all things, honey 
bees, who hold the theory that water, 
on the desert, belongs to whoever can 
find and take it. 

Always interesting, the story is 
told with skill and sensitivity and 
reads with the ease of fiction. Recom- 
mended. 

* * * 

A merit of excellence, the bronze buf- 
falo figure award for 1955, has been 
bestowed by the New York Posse of 
The Westerners on the stimulating 
book The Frontier Years. This stirring 
account of early Montana frontier 
incidents and personalities devolving 
around the photographic skill of L. A. 
Huffman of Fort Keogh and early 


Miles City, competently written by 
Mark H. Brown and W. R. Felton 
(son-in-law of Huffman), will be 


followed—this fall, by a companion 
book dealing mostly with the colorful 
period of open range ranching in Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas and Wyoming. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., is publishing these 
beautifully-illustrated large format 
books. 
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Tue GREAT PLAINS IN TRANSITION by Carl Frederick Kraenzel, (University of Okla- 


homa Press, 1955, $5.00) is a very fine, stimulating and important book. Dr. Kraenzel, of 


course, is a Montanan. He teaches at Montana State College and he knows his business. The book 


concerns Montana, North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New 


Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. The approach is basically sociological. 


I don’t intend to review the book here. 
I have a stack of reviews before me, all 
of which are favorable, all of which point 
out that here is a book of real significance. 
What I want to point out is that this is the 
kind of book that deserves more local 
interest than it is receiving. This is the 
case because Kraenzel is one of those rare 
birds who takes command of, and makes 
sense of, a myriad of facts largely because 
of the cogency of his interpretation. Inter- 
pretative treatment of this nature is tough 
to do because it demands, first of all, a 
real command of facts and, second, the 
imaginative utilization of them. It is often 
assumed that only the novelist uses imag- 
ination. Too many historians, for instance, 
make such gods of objectivity and facts 
that they forget that the imaginative 
handling of facts is part of the process of 
producing good history. The same goes for 
sociology. 


Kraenzel’s book is a case in point. It is 
analytical and interpretive. Facts, per se, 
thus assume a fuller meaning. This is no 
mere chronicle. It is an interpretive book, 
laden with ideas important to the Great 
Plains area. 


The University of Oklahoma Press has 
done its usual good job of promotion. Yet 
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there are a lot of Montanans who have 
never heard of the book. 

If you can’t get it at your local book 
store, try Oklahoma Press. It will be a 
long time before anyone produces a more 
important regional study. This book is cer- 
tainly the most important since Walter 
Prescott Webb’s, The Great Plains, which 
is saying a great deal, and it is bound to 
make a great impact on future regional 
studies of that vast area. The Great Plains 
Conference on Higher Education, backed 
by the Rockerfeller Foundation, which 
convenes at Norman, Oklahoma, this Oc- 
tober, was partly inspired by the book. 
The problems set forth therein will doubt- 
less play a prominent part at the Confer- 
ence. 

Perhaps the scholarly nature of the work 
has frightened the average reader. What- 
ever the reason the book has not sold very 
well, in Montana book stores at least. This 
is a pity because while there may be little 
blood and thunder in it, the style is felic- 
itous and the book won’t put anybody to 
sleep. This book and its meaning will be 
around long after most books on the west 
are out of print and forgotten by all save 
the collectors. 


| THE END | 
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AND THE CHOICE 
BOOKS. 


ON GOOD 


THE KIDS’ CORKAL 


Edited by Marian Place 
BUCKSHOT COVERAGE OF THE CURRENT 
FEATURING, THIS ISSUE, IDEAS 


BOOK GIFTS 
DREN’S CHRISTMAS ... 






IN JUNIOR WESTERN 


FOR THE CHIL- 





Hisrorians are endeared to dates because they provide sharp pegs on which to impale 
Teachers, parents, even third graders need only hear such 
dates as 1492 or 1776 or 1865 to create their own pictures of discovery and the growing 
pains of a great nation still in the making. Americans love these dates with scarcely realized 
passion because, basically, they are OURS, belonging to every one of us, northerner, southerner, 
westerner, Texas and California not excluded. 


events of great significance. 


However, once you set foot 
physically or through the me- 
dium of history on the west 
shore of the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, inside a fur fort on the 
Columbia, on the Missouri 
river landings at Independence 
and Westport, or beside a gold- 
bearing creek in California or 
Montana, you meet a host of 
new dates, each one as impor- 
tant to that region as 1776 is 
to the nation: such dates as 
1804-06, 1811, 1822, 1843, 1849, 
1862. How many westerners, 
adult or children, know the 
significance of all these re- 
eional time landmarks? Ap- 
pallingly few, and small won- 
der! Only in isolated areas is 
the history of the west, or of 
any one western state, taught 
vitally and creatively. Of 
course, we have a rash of pio- 
neer celebrations complete 
with beard-growing contests 
and dude bait ballyhoo, but 
these are at best commercial- 
ism, and any similarity to or 
connection with history, real 
or imaginary, is purely sec- 
ondary. 

Perhaps our widespread ig- 
norance is due to the rigor 
mortis characterizing history 
as published as recent as fif- 
teen years ago. Then the lay- 
man’s books about the west 
(not westerns) could be 
classed as literary phenobar- 
hital, regardless of the bulk of 


dogged research. The dedi- 
cated westerncr masticated the 
researcher’s material some- 
how, but if he was lucky or 
natively curious, he soon for- 
sook the Ibids and cross refer- 
ences to tunnel back to thrill- 
ing original sources such as 
the Lewis and Clark journals, 
Gregg’s Commerce of the 
Prairies, the Dame Shirley let- 
ters, Ross’ Fur Hunters of the 
Far West, Dimsdale’s Vigi- 
lantes, and diaries of observing 
pioneers and naturalists, mis- 
sionaries, artists and river 
pilots. 


But what about the chil- 
dren ? What were they reading 
that would help them put 
down roots, gain that feeling 
of pride and security in be- 
longing to America, and to a 
small part of America: Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Texas, Ari- 
zona, etc. School children in 
crepe-paper buckskins, or with 
skinny rib and cheek bones 
smeared with mother’s pil- 
fered lipstick to represent In- 
juns, infant Kit Carsons and 
squinting Sacajaweas (Davy 
Crockett came later), hissed 
at by teachers prompting from 
behind scrim evergreens and 
burlap logs, duly presented 
classroom “historical” plays. 
As soon as this odious duty 
was performed, the youngsters 
shucked their costumes and 
whooped off to absorb the reel 


west of the Lone Ranger, ade- 
noidel Gene Autry or those 
latest frauds, TV’s Davy 
Crockett and Wyatt Earpp. 
The kids ate it up to the tune 
of synthetic gunfire, popcorn 
and bubblegum. The average 
parent wasn’t too concerned, 
or too critical. Secretly his 
knowledge of the west was 
geared to Zane Grey, superco- 
Jossals such as The Covered 
Wagon, or the long lean build 
and monosyllabic gruntings of 
Randolph Scott and Gary 
Cooper. 

All was not lost ,jhowever. A 
quiet revolution was getting 
under way. At what precise 
date and in what publishing 
house, I don’t know. I'll leave 
it to some earnest candidate 
for a Ph.D. to chart the 
change. Miracle of miracles, 
the tide turned for both adults 
and children. Editors and au- 
thors woke up to the bonanza 
latent in western history au- 
thentically, realistically and 
interestingly written. In the 
magazine field American Her- 
itage and Montana, the Maga- 
zine of Western History blazed 
a new trail in this gentlemanly 
revolution. But undoubtedly 


Marion Place. under the pen 
name of Dale White, is well 
known as the author of four 
top-flight western jveniles and 
countless articles on many sub- 
jects, dealing with the west. 
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the renaissance began when 
skilled writers brought our Co- 
lonial and Civil War history to 
life, and publishers, seeing 
these efforts well received, 
urged authors to push west- 
ward, even as our pioneers 
did. The end result was that 
outstanding books, best-sellers 
many of them, authored by 
Bernard DeVoto, Stewart Hol- 
brook, J. Frank Dobie, Joseph 
Kinsey Howard, H. L. Davis, 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Wallace 
Stegner and others, began to 
appear. In the juvenile field, 
names such as Merritt Parme- 
lee Allen, Shannon Garst, 
Olive Burt, and Grace and 
Olive Barnett came to the fore. 

The adult books became 
widely known, thanks to fat 
advertising, blanket review- 
ing, awards, condensations, pa- 
per back editions and movie 
sales. Success was well-de- 
served, because these books 
were choice. Regrettably, the 
same did not happen in chil- 
dren’s books. A good list of 
juveniles is bread-and-butter 
to more than one publisher, 
but aside from two or three 
awards (known almost exclu- 
sively to publishers, librarians, 
a few parents and the fortu- 
nate recipients) there is no big 
noise, no movie sale or paper 
back edition made of juve- 
niles. Remember Bambi, Ru- 
dolph The Red-nosed Reindeer 
or Ferdinand? They made the 
grade. The closest we have 
come to it in a hard-cover 
juvenile with a magnificent 
western background is Brighty 
of the Grand Canyon, written 
by Marguerite Henry (Rand 
McNally, $2.95) both a Junior 
Literary Guild Selection and 
Newbery Medal Winner. 
Brighty is a delightful. shaggy 
burro who could have knocked 
the teddybears and pandas 
from under the Christmas 
tree had some manufacturer 
thought about it. 

At this point we leave the 
task of revitalizing history to 
those who have done much 
outstanding pioneering, the 
editors and the distinguished 
contributors to this magazine. 
Our concern, hereafter, will be 
solely with those books writ- 
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ten expressly for children; or 
adult books suitable for young 
readers—books dealing with 
The West, past and present. A 
large segment of books will be 
ignored, as will comic books, 
for obvious reasons: meodiocre 
writing, unimaginative han- 
dling of material, disregard for 
authenticity and historical in- 
accuracy. 

Publishers’ lists still contain 
too many “formula” books: 
boy-saves-ranch: boy-strikes- 
it-rich; unhappy-boy-finds-Su- 
perhorse - wins - fame-and-for- 
tune. Stories spun around a 
Superhorse make me wonder 
what wry comment J. Frank 
Dobie might make (but won’t, 
he’s too gentlemanly) about 
these Supernags. Dobie has 
known the real article for 
years; he wrote excitingly of 
them in The Mustangs (Little, 
Brown, $6). This book is must 
reading for boys of high school 
age. The Mustangs was writ- 
ten for an adult audience, but 
Dobie’s wealth of anecdote 
will keep the _ crew-cut 
crowd bug-eyed from page to 
page. A Superhorse saddled 
with a cheap plot can’t even 
get off the ground in company 
with The Mustangs. This is 
male fare, unless the girl read- 
er prefers horses to men. The 
boy twelve to eighteen will 
prefer this book to those run- 
of-the-mill stories that are ac- 
tually an insult to his intelli- 
gence. 

Fortunately in the past five 
years formula books show 
less and less on the lists of 
major publishers. A _ really 
good manuscript never lacks 
a publisher. Editors are beat- 
ing the bushes for them, and 
they will grab a boy-ranch 
story that is honestly and con- 
vincingly written. If too many 
have appeared in the past, it 
was because not enough better 
books were crossing editorial 
desks. Now, the competition is 
terrific. I hope it stays that 
way if it means better books 
for our young readers. 

It was inevitable that if a 
number of books on Kit Car- 
son, Chief Joseph or Wild Bill 
Hickok made a big splash, that 
editors should hope that a se- 


ries might do even better. So 
the series idea was born, and 
praise be, the results have 
been good and possessing far 
more originality than the 
yardage output of the Rover 
Boys or Nancy Drew. 

Bennett Cerf claims it was 
the teen-ager in his family 
who came up with the “golden 
egg” idea that hatched out as 
Random House’ fabulously 
successful Landmark Series: 
swift-paced narrative accounts 
of “landmark” effects and per- 
sonalities, written for young 
readers by some of our coun- 
try’s finest established au- 
thors, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, John 
Mason Brown, and MacKinley 
Kantor starting off on Colum- 
bus, the Pilgrims, Paul Revere, 
the Pony Express and Santa 
Fe Trail. Astute promotion 
promised good stories, quality 
writing, attractive format and 
the irresistible bait: price 
$1.50. The promotion lived up 
to expectations on most titles. 
Librarians, doting relatives, 
even the kids themselves 
couldn’t grab these bright-cov- 
ered books fast enough. To 
date there are sixty Landmark 
titles published, and enough 
more to fill production for 
four years. Title No. 60: Up the 
Trail from Texas by J. Frank 
Dobie is a relaxed account of 
the cattle drive. No. 57: Davy 
Crockett by Stewart Holbrook 
is what you expect from that 
master of freeing lengendary 
characters from hokum, show- 
ing us a believable patriot. 
Holbrook’s Crockett is excel- 
lent reading, with bright 
flashes of humor. Even the 
adult who would like to know 
the real Crockett won’t be 
bored with this one. No parent 
will risk being relegated to the 
status of “dope” by all-know- 
ing small fry who know for 
sure that “Davy killt a b’ar 
when he wuz only three,” 
when they can bone uv ahead 
of time with Holbrook’s story. 

Of the more recent Land- 
mark titles, however, my vote 
goes to No. 53: Kit Carson and 
the Wild Frontier by Ralph 
Moody, one of the finest por- 
trayals of this famous scout. 
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I'll go one step further and say 
that Chapter 15: The Battle of 
Adobe Walls is a true hair- 
raiser, be the hair grey, brown 
or flat-top. How Hollywood 
has overlooked this supreme 
military retreat for Cinema- 
scope is beyond me. Kit 
crossed the wilderness foot 
and horseback with less fuss 
and nervous exhaustion than 
you and I expend dodging traf- 
fic to get to the Supermarket. 
Moody has dared give young 
people a_ well-rounded pic- 
ture of a small man whose 
service to his country was as 
big as the mountains he con- 
quered. 

Another enormously  suc- 
cessful series with many west- 
ern titles is the Julian Messner 
Shelf of Biographies for teen- 
age readers. Actually, I prefer 
the Messner books to the 
Landmark titles because each 
is as complete a characteriza- 
tion of a personality and his 
period as you could want. 
There is less straight-forward 
narrative, the authors dealing 
directly with the “greats,” 
Chief Joseph, James Bowie, 
Wild Bill Hickok, Fremont, 
Jedediah Smith (a near classic 
by Olive Burst), Gene Rhodes, 
Buffalo Bill, Bill Williams, 
even America’s first cowgirl, 
Lucille Mulhall. All are high- 
ly recommended for the more 
intimate, and at the same time 
the larger picture given, and 
historical authenticity is all 
that could be asked for. 

There are fewer listings in 
the Winston Land of the Free 
series, and the approach is 
quite different, but here again 
quality and unusual story have 
won a distinct place for these 
books on library and children’s 
shelves. Each book in this se- 
ries is an exciting story about 
a distinct national group that 
came from another country to 
find freedom in the American 
frontier. Each group brought 
its own important contribution 
to the building of a new na- 
tion, and the youngsters gain 
a greater appreciation of what 
these nationalities have done 
for the west when they read: 
Tidewater Valley by Jo Evalin 
Lundy, of the Swiss in Oregon; 


Runner in the Sun by Mon- 
tana’s D’Arcy MeNickle, of In- 
dian maize; Seek the Dark 
Gold by Jo Evalin Lundy, of 
the Scotch fur traders; The 
Silver Fleece by Florence 
Crannell and Carl Means, the 
Spanish in New Mexico; The 
Beckoning Hills by Joseph 
Gage, Italians in California; 
The Oak’s Long Shadow by 
Olive Burt, the Basque sheep- 
herders in Idaho; Footprints of 
the Dragon by Vanya Oakes, 
about the Chinese and the Pa- 
cific Railways. All are hand- 
some books, historical “junior” 
novels, well planned and skill- 
fully executed, all Winston, 
$2.75. 

But Winston went further in 
developing the idea of an his- 
torical series for young people. 
They brought out a fictional 
series that is tops, the Winston 
Adventure Book series, each 
story thoroughly documented, 
authentic in detail, and sus- 
penseful. In a very painless 
and highly exciting manner, 
these books help awaken a 
young reader’s interest in his- 
tory, and at the same time 
show up Superman and our 
awful radio, TV and movie 
westerns for the shoddy, dis- 
honest material they are. In 
this Adventure Books series, 
take note of The Lawless Land 
by Montana’s Mark Boesch, a 
story of Bannack and the road 
agents; River of The West by 
Armstrong Sperry, the story 
of the Boston men; The Sing- 
ing Wire by Mark Miller, and 
Wagons to the Wilderness by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. All 
are excellent buys in hand- 
some bold type and strong il- 
lustrations at $1.75 each. 

Still another series, The 
American Heritage _ Series, 
published by Aladdin Books of 
New York, features some re- 
freshing material that the 
book-loving 6-7- 8th graders 
can handle easily. American 
Heritage books are pure fic- 
tion, however, based on a 
small, often-overlooked gem of 
frontier development. Here 
again concise writing, sympa- 
thetic characterization, bright 
covers and $1.75 find accept- 
ance. Recommended titles are 


River of Gold, by Gifford P. 
Cheshire, how the California 
gold rush affected Oregon; 
The Law or the Gun by Frank 
B. Latham, a straight-forward 
account of one small island 
of persecution perpetrated 
against the Mormons at Far 
West, Missouri; and One Bit of 
Land by Edith Blackburn, a 
story of building the great ca- 
nal in California’s Imperial 
Valley, and the problem of a 
wonderful Mexican family 
finding acceptance in an area 
taken over by whites. 

Coward McMann has still 
another slant on the west. Its 
picture-book series for young- 
er readers deals with our gov- 
ernment agencies who labor 
valiantly to protect our nat- 
ural resoruces. C. C. Colby has 
authored three books for them: 
Tall Timber, the Work, Ma- 
chines and Men of the U. S. 
Forest Service; Fish & Wild- 
life, the Story of the Work of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and Park Ranger, The 
Work, Thrills and Equipment 
of the National Park Rangers. 
Short text and story-telling 
photographs put Colby’s books 
high on my list for elementary 
classroom use. 

But what about the child 
who is interested in the real 
outdoors, not that described in 
fiction? What have publishers 
provided? Fortunately, the 
best: two outstanding series, 
one for young naturalists, the 
other “how-to-do” books for 
young outdoorsmen. I hope 
Macmillan’s Young Natural- 
ist Series written by Clarence 
J. Hylander will continue to 
add titles. Only four are listed 
to date, all excellent: Sea and 
Shore, Trees and Trails, Ani- 
mals in Armor, and Animals 
in Fur ($3.50). The handsom- 
est, full-page black and white 
photographs and simple, in- 
formative text do much to 
open youngsters’ eyes to the 
world of nature. 

Although not included in se- 
ries, there are a number of 
splendid new nature books for 
very young and primary grade 
readers that can be mentioned 
here, all handsomely illus- 
trated with the simplest texts 
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to help the smaller children 
understand the wonderful 
world of nature in his back- 
yard or picnic ground. There 
is a poetic simplicity and 
beauty about A Tree Is Nice 
by Janice May Udry (Harper, 
$3.25) and See Through the 
Forest by Millicent Selsam 
(Harper, $2.50). The first is a 
picture book to be read; the 
second asks the child: did you 
know a forest is made up of 
many things? Then the author 
describes the forest and its in- 
habitants from subsoil to top- 
most branches of the tallest 
trees. Here scientific detail 
is made fascinating reading 
through the author’s skill. We 
need many more such books. 

Attractive non-fiction at the 
primary reading level is pro- 
vided by Children’s Press in 
their titles: The True Book of 
Trees and the truly beautiful 
True Book of Weeds and Wild 
Flowers. Prepared under the 
direction of Illi Podendorf of 
the University of Chicago Lab- 
oratory School, these provide 
the best first introduction to 
nature that I know of. They 
have widespread acceptance in 
classrooms, yet are so artistic- 
ally attractive as to merit 
space on a young child’s book- 
shelf. 

Two of many valuable sub- 
jects treated in the A. S. 
Barnes and Company Sports 
Library for junior outdoor en- 
thusiasts are Canoe Camping 
by Carle W. Handel ($3) and 
How To Tie Flies by E. C. 
Gregg ($1.75). To a book re- 
viewer these present bright 
faces, many illustrations and 
understandable “how - to - do” 
directions. But before recom- 
mending them, I passed these 
among men whose skill in 
camping and fly tying is sec- 
ond to none. Their comments 
were “better than any adult 
book on the subject.” I can see 
why Canoe Camping is used 
by hundreds of Explorer 
Scouts, and how many a teen- 
ager had built up a profitable 
business for himself by follow- 
ing How to Tie Flies. Canoe 
Camping is a guide to wilder- 
ness travel, describing the cor- 
rect pay to plan and live such 
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a trip. Handel tells young 
campers what gear they will 
need, the proper kind of canoe, 
how to portage, how to cook 
appetizing meals, what to do 
in emergencies, all the how’s 
and why’s clearly illustrated 
with informative line draw- 
ings. 

Morrow Junior Books rate 
high with librarians, and three 
recent nature titles expand 
children’s interests effective- 
ly: Deserts by Delia Goetz 
($2), and Hawks by Charles L. 
Ripper, also Bats by Ripper, 
distinguished beoks by author- 
artist-naturalists that answer 
all the questions a young scien- 
tist could ask. Two other Mor- 
row titles that should be inves- 
tigated are Major, the story of 
a black bear,and Vulcan, about 
a bald eagle, both books by 
Robert M. McLung. Clear text, 
bold drawings, “personalizing” 
Major and Vulcan from birth 
to maturity show what a cre- 
ative writer can do to enhance 
a child’s awareness of wild 
life. Mr. McClung, Princeton 
graduate with an M.A. in Zo- 
ology from Cornell, has done 
as well by a toad, swallowtail 
butterfly, whitetail deer, chip- 
munk, hummingbird and cat- 
erpillar. I, for one, hope he 
continues to devote all his time 
to writing. Gardell Dano 
Christensen, known for his 
work at the Montana state mu 
seum, has illustrated another 
Morrow junior title, The Big 
Cats by Herbert B. Zim ($2) 
Sorry, but I can’t agree with 
the publisher’s blurb on this! 

In the current crop of junior 
titles, there are two more out- 
standing and wholly unrelated 
titles for small children. Par- 
ents reading, or youngsters 
spelling out the words of 
Marie Bloch’s Big Steve, the 
Double - Quick Tunnelman 
(Coward McMann, $2.50) are 
in for the most original, funni- 
est, heart-warming bit of fan- 
tasy to show up in ages. Marie 
Bloch isn’t satisfied with re 
searching on tunnel building 
in the west. That pixeyish cre- 
ativeness of hers dreams up 
a fabulous young hero, Big 
Steve, a quiet whopper-doer 
who can tunnel through the 


Rcckies easier than a mouse 
through Wisconsin cheese. Of 
course Big Steve has the 
world’s most unusual tunnel- 
ing tool to help him, the deep- 
enuffer, an ingenious drilling 
device now standard equip- 
ment for bottomless pit men. 
But the child’s fascinatiin will 
be divided between Big Steve 
and Daisy, his pet rockhog, a 
most unusual animal. Big 
Steve is tops, and will be re- 
read until the pages are limp. 
Tyee’s Totem Pole by Terry 
Shannon (Whitman, $2.75) 
tells about an Alaskan Indian 
youngster who learns to carve 
his own totem pole. The story 
is ordinary, but Charles Pay- 
zant’s colorful and authentic 
illustrations raise this book 
from ordinary to unusual. 
Since hardly any major pe- 
riod of western development 
or outstanding personality has 
been overlooked, it is hearten- 
ing to note that among books 
written about great Indians, 
there is a courageous attempt 
to give the Indian’s side of the 
story. To the early day settlers, 
the only good Indian was a 
dead one. Nowadays, with our 
social conscience coming into 
the adolescent stage, (awaken- 
ing, not yet mature), our 
young people are gaining the 
broader picture through such 
fine books as The Mission In- 
dians of California by Sonia 
Bleeker (Morrow), most re- 
cent of this author’s ten titles 
in a series on American Indian 
Tribes; Whispering Wind by 
Colonel Red Reeder (Little, 
Brown, $2.75), a story of the 
massacre at Sand Creek; Co- 
chise, Great Apache Chief by 
Enid Johnson (Messner, $2.95) ; 
Ouray the Arrow by Olive 
Burt (Messner, $2.95) and Ge- 
ronimo, The Last Apache War 
Chief by Edgar Wyatt (Whit- 
tlesey House, $2.50). Of the 
three last mentioned, Cochise 
is a superb portrayal of a man 
of conscience and intelligence; 
Ouray, the dramatic story of a 
Ute warrior’s fight against 
greed and treachery from his 
people and the whites. In my 
own humble opinion, it does 
not come up to Olive Burt’s in- 
comparable Jedediah Smith. 
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Framed Pictures 
Available in 2 Sizes 
i: = $ 8.95 
22”x29” . 

New Low Prices 


Heunounciug 
THE RUSSELL GALLERY 


y beautiful: full color 
productions of famous Charles 
Marion Russell 
paintings. 





Western 


‘ ‘ Watch for movie of C. M. 
Russell story soon to: be 


released by Universal In- 
ternational Pictures.” 





Rare - rich - moderately priced. 


U nusually finished ‘‘brush stroked”’ surface. 


S turdy, all oak frames. Lovely limed oak finish. 


S everal subjects now available. 


E xclusive prints. Never before on sale to public. 


L ively authentic action in every scene. 


L ustrous plastichromed finish. Easy to clean. 





IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: “The Roundup” - 
“Herd Quitter” - “Watching the Settlers” - “Toll 
Collector.” Previously priced at $9.95 and $14.95. 


Russell Enterprises 


State Museum, Helena 





Artists do count in Ameri- 


ca today. They don’t have the as- 
surance of Soviet artists, who 
when in favor, know they are the 
flower of the nation. They aren’t 
on a European pinnacle because no 
one city is really our center and 
no one taste or predominating 
tread of art is ever accepted in our 


homogeneous nation . . . So many 
\merican artists feel neglected be- 
cause there are so many of them. 
There may be so many of them 
because so many find some sort 
of encouragement.” 

Kate Born, N. Y. City 

Harpers Magazine, 

April 1956. 







Russell Prints 





Through the cooperation of Fred Birch, 
who owns the magnificent Charles M. 
Russell original oil painting “Jerk Line,” 
the Trigg-Russell Gellery, 1201 Fourth 
Avenue North, Great Falls, Montana, ex- 
pects to offer to the public fine quality 
full-format lithographic prints of this fa- 
mous western painting sometime in 
November, at $15 each. 

We are assured by Bill Bertsche of the 
Trigg-Russell board of trustees that these 
prints will be approximately three times 
larger than the standard Brown and 
Bigelow lithos of this subject which have 
been on the market for many years. Not 
only because of the 41 by 27 inch format, 
but because of new processes and quality 
printing, the large new “Jerk Line” re- 
prints should approximate the richness 
and full-color beauty cf the original 
painting, he adds, 

Since this worthy task was initiated and 
is being carried through by Trigg-Russell, 
they will retain exclusive distribution and 
sales rights. Later the Historical Society 
hopes to be granted selling privileges, too. 
For the moment all orders for this exclu- 
sive version of the “Jerk Line” should 
go to the Great Falls gallery. 

Later this fall the Historical Society of 
Montana will offer another exciting piece 
of Russellianna—a deluxe, limited edition 
portfolio of 12 superior pen and ink repro- 
ductions from our own Charles M. Rus- 
sell Room collection, along with the 
famous essay on the artist by J. Frank 
Dobie. All of the superior prints will be 
loose and of a medium size most desir- 
able for framing as wall hangings. This 
special portfolio will be out in time for 
Christmas—a very unusual gift at $10 
each! Orders are being accepted now for 
pre-Christmas delivery, in a sturdy, pack- 
aged unit guaranteed to arrive in mint 
condition. 
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“Lewis and Clark Meeting the Flatheads at Ross’ Fork,” 
islative Chambers, State Capitol, Helena. 





work of art. $1.50 each, matted 





the largest painting ever done by Russell. In the Leg- 
We offer the only full-color prints in existence of this magnificent 








GROUPA 


Old Reliable in Color 

Average size 9’’x13”’ 

$1.00 each; 6 for $5.00 

Titles: 

At The End of A Rope 

The Attack 

Better Than Bacon 

Blackfeet Burning the Crow 
Buffalo Range 

Boss Of The Trail Herd 

The Bucking Bronco 

Buffalo Hunt 

The Challenge 

Chief Joseph 

Early American 

Elk In Lake McDonald 

First Furrow 

Finding The Trail 

The Hold Up 

Indian Love Call 

Indian Pictographer 

Wake of the Buffalo Runners 

Last Chance or Bust 

The Mad Cow 

Mourning Her Warrior Dead 

Old Fashioned Stagecoach 

Planning The Attack 

The Prospectors 

Rainy Morn in Cow Camp 

Return of the Warriors 

Roping A Grizzly 

Roping A Wolf 

Scattering The Riders 

Smoke Of A Forty-Five 

The Tenderfoot 

Tight Dally, Loose Latigo 

Waiting For A Chinook 
(original version) 

Water Girl 

When Arrows Are Death 

When Meat Was Plentiful 

When Mules Wear Diamonds 

When The Trail Was Long 

When Wagon Trails Dim 

Where Great Herds Drink 

Where Ignorance Is Bliss 

Indian Horse Hunters 

Women Of The Plains 

Wounded Grizzly 

Wound Up 





Roberts and Sixth, Helena, Montana 


(Please order by group, title, size and price). 


GROUP B 

Standard Pen and Ink 
Average size 8’’x12" 
50 cents each 

The full set for $6.50 
Titles: 

Rough on Sheepherders 
The Christmas Dinner 
Overland Stage Holdup 
Indian of the Plains 
Initiated 

Initiation of Tenderfoot 
Last of the Buffalo 
Last of His Race 
Nature's Cattle 
Painting the Town 
Picture Writer 

Range Rider’s Conquest 
Shell Game 

The Trail Boss 

Sioux, Blackfeet Battle 
Prospecting for Gold 
Mountain Retreat 

The Scouts 


GROUP B DELUXE 

Superior 9Y2"x12V2" replicas 
of the famous Frontier Series 
from our own collection. 

$1.00 each; 4 for $3.50 
Titles: 

Buffalo Man 

The Scout 

Stage Robber 

The Trapper 


Other Titles Pending Inquires. 


GROUP C 

Superior color prints 
Average length 15'/2 inches 
$1.50 each; four for $5.00 
Titles: 

Ambushed 

Ambushed By Injuns 

At Close Quarters 

Bronc To Breakfast 

Buffalo Hunt 

Call Of The Law 

Caught With The Goods 
Cowboy Sport 

A Dangerous Cripple 

The First Wagon Tracks 

in Enemy Country 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL ART REPRINTS OFFERED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
THE HISTORIAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA 


Use this as your check list and order form. 


In Without Knocking 

Innocent Allies 

The Jerk Line 

Jerked Down 

Last Of The Herd 

Last of the 5,000 

Loops and Swift Horses 

Meat’s Not Meat Till It's 
In The Pan 

The Medicine Man 

Nobleman @f The Plain 

Piegan Indian 

Pipe Of Peace 

Red Man's Wireless 

Return Of The Warriors 

A Serious Predicament 

Singlehanded 

The Slick Ear 

The Strenuous Life 

Sun Worshippers 

Tight Dally, Loose Latigo 

Trail’s End 

Toll Collectors 

Trouble Hunters 

Two Of A Kind Win 

The Wagon Boss 

When Horses Turn Back 

There's Danger Ahead 

When Horseflesh Comes High 


When Nose Of Horse Beats Eyes 


Of Man 


When Sioux And Blackfeet Meet 


When Tracks Spell Meat 
When Wagon Trails Dim 
Whose Meat? 

The Winter Packet 
Cowboy Horse Hunters 
Capturing A Grizzly 

The Cinch Ring 

Heads Or Tails 

Carson's Men 

The Queen's War Hounds 
Rider Of The Rough String 
When Red Man Talks War 
Warning Shadows 

The Bolter 

The Signal Fire 

Sage Brush Sport 
Heading The Right Way 
Disputed Trail 

Cowboy Life 

Renegade’s Return 
Buffalo On The Move 


GROUP C DELUXE 

Largest and best color prints 
except Group D. 

Average 18'’x24” 

$2.50 each; five for $10.00 
Titles: 

Cowboy Sport 

In The Enemy Country 
Navajo Wild Horse Hunters 
The Price Of His Robe 
Return Of The Warriors 
Rider Of The Rough String 
Trail’s End 

Trapper’s Last Stand 

Two Of A Kind Win 

When Mules Wear Diamonds 


GROUP D. SUPERB NEW 
LITHOGRAPHS 

These are the choicest CMR re- 
prints ever offered. They are the 
result of new plates and new pro- 
cesses from never-before repro- 
duced originals in our collection. 


ye HERD QUITTER 
cy. 


coccccces $1.00 
to” ‘Saree coe 1.50 
134%" x 186" ...e0e = 


2114" XK 29Y_" woceee 5.00 
21Y2”" x 2917," matted 10.00 


LEWIS AND CLARK MEETING 
THE FLATHEADS AT ROSS’ 
HOLE 

17” x 834” matted... $1.50 


THE ROUNDUP 

18” long full format.. $1.50 
Dramatically cropped for artistic 
shap, 30” x 38” matted 
PED. a4cnecbessawe 10.00 


WHEN COWS WERE WILD 


matted. 


BEST WISHES ....... $1.00 
HERE'S HOPING ..... 1.00 
SEEIN’ SANTA ...... 


1.00 
XMAS AT LINE CAMP . 1.00 
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the magic enna and every candor and pale conceiv able, 
might yield a fabulous fortune, the vigilantes secretly organ- 
ized to fight the wanton atrocities of road-agents who played 
for keeps. They wanted all or nothing—taking not only a 
miner’s precious gold—-but often his life as well! These 
treacherous road-agents, masterminded by the slick Sheriff 
Henry Plummer, swaggered boldly down the boardwalks of 
booming Virginia City in broad daylight, then struck swiftly 
and without warning on the outskirts of the camp at night. 





Many of them mingled, posing as honest miners, in the gay crowds whooping it up in 
the saloons and hurdy-gurdy houses. Loosened lips dropped hints that meant certain rob- 
bery and almost certain death within a matter of hours afterwards. 





But the vigilantes operated differently. Sometimes they even gave warning to the gun- 
men and killers that their days were numbered! The dreaded 3-7-77 meant; in so many 
words, leave-the-territory-pronto-or-be-hung! 


We of MONTANA, the magazine of western history like to think of ourselves as the 
good guys—not as bloody-handed road agents. Like the vigilantes, we attempt to warn. 
Since almost two-thirds of our subscriptions expire with this issue we hope that a word 
of warning will be sufficient. Yours probably is among them. Renew now. A few months 
later may be too late! Our circulation has been spiralling like a jazzed-up hurdy gurdy 
gal. We may find it necessary to restrict subscriptions and we don’t want you to be a 
victim. Besides, there’s a tidy little bonus for the first thousand renewals received—an 
exclusive set of 12 magnificent miniatures of C. M. Russell art, sent as soon as you 
renew. Our warning is simply 4-7-10! It means, in order, the modest price you pay for an 
annual, two, or three year subscription. Modest indeed for the best western reading now 
available in print, anywhere. Do it now, or you too, may hang! 


MONTAN A, The Magazine of Western History 


Robert and 6th Avenue, Helena, Montana 


The most widely read journal of authentic western history in existence 





GOLDEN GRASS AND GOLD ON THEE 


ana, The Treasure State, blends industrial scene and fab 


this sea of grass is as open today as before the 
tner sections, 


mining ventures with her wind-swept prairie 
aCceE white mar civilization drove the Indian and the buffalo from " 
intensively-farmed valleys and plains marke sildings, fences, power iines and reclamation 
contrasts vividly with the majestic mountains’ fastne Copper miner, cowboy, sportsman, lumberjack, shee pherder 
land farmer, rancher, Indian and a host of other western types, each with his 


citizenry. Behind them is the cok 


prospector for uranium, dude 
and language, comprise it 


rful tradition of fur trader, Indian fighter, trail 


erder, cattle baron, copper king, gold miner, road-agent and rustler 


From Foreword 
MONTANA, A Profile In Pictures 
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